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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE is striking resemblance and equally striking contrast 
between the crisis of July-August 1914, which led to the 

Great War, and the crisis of April-May 
_ and 1926, preceding the Great Strike. In both 

cases peace-loving, not to say Pacifist, 
Governments were in power in this country, devoting them- 
selves with single-minded zeal to the avoidance of strife. 
There would indeed be general agreement that the Liberal 
Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, laboured no _ less 
earnestly and resourcefully in the one case than did the 
Conservative Prime Minister in the other to spare the 
country what each of them most dreaded and loathed. 
Neither Sir Edward nor Mr. Stanley Baldwin left any stone 
unturned during the negotiations before these respective 
conflicts in their efforts to provide the other side with an 
opportunity of escaping catastrophe had there been any 
effective desire to do so. The only criticism to which their 
attitude may be open is that they went too far in what the 
Prime Minister of 1914 described as “a morbid love of 
peace.” In dealing with bodies of the peculiar mentality 
of the German Government, the T.U.C. and the Miners’ 
Federation, conciliation, concessions, compromises, are in- 
variably regarded as evidence of weakness, and are almost 
invariably interpreted as indicating that those who propose 
them have so little stomach that, to borrow a famous Trans- 
atlantic phrase, they will be “too proud to fight” when 
the hour sounds. All available evidence goes to show that 
Wilhelm IJ and his advisers were convinced from personal 
intercourse with various of Sir Edward Grey’s colleagues 
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that the British Foreign Minister would be unable to carry 
the Liberal Cabinet in resisting unprovoked German aggres- 
sion—Berlin had positive assurances to that effect from 
individual Ministers—and the Kaiser had the surprise of 
his life—a surprise from which he has not yet recovered— 
when the event proved that Germany underrated both 
the pugnacity of the British Government when “scraps of 
paper” were torn up and flung in its face, likewise the 
determination of the British people. War at any price 
was obviously the policy of the Fatherland in August 1914, 
just as peace at almost any price was the policy of Great 
Britain. But it so happened that the limit of what this 
country could stand was overstepped. Could we see behind 
the scenes in the closing hours of last April and the early 
hours of May, we should have found an approximately 
similar state of things, viz. one side straining every nerve 
on behalf of peace and doing all that mortal man could do 
to ensue it, while the other party made little if any response, 
owing to its confidence that bluff must win the day, as 
Responsible Statesmen would never face so terrible a risk 
as a General Strike that would automatically ruin the nation 
in a few days. 


We would not for a moment suggest that the powers- 
that-be in the Trade Union world were as solid and resolved 
; for war as were the powers-that-be in the 
i vm Fatherland twelve years earlier. There was 
doubtless divergence between the Extremists, 

who were simply carrying out the programme of the Moscow 
Camarilla (who publicly advertised a General Strike in 
this country in May several months ago), and the ‘“ Moder- 
ates,” who played with fire on the assumption that at the 


eleventh or twelfth hour the Defeatism inherent in large 
Cabinets would gain the day and see to it that “some 
way out” was found, with the assistance of another subsidy, 
which, however unpopular with the Conservative Party, 
would be deemed the lesser of two evils, and immeasurably 
less dangerous than the total cessation of essential services 
or, in other words, the starvation of the people. We can 
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almost hear the Privy Councillors* of the Labour Party 
enheartening one another with the reflection, ‘“‘We can 
afford to go any lengths as the Government are bound to 
surrender when they realize the completeness of our plans 
and the hopelessness of persuading the public to submit 
to the privations a General Strike must cause.” In fact, 
with a mentality not unlike that of the Germans, these 
demagogues committed a similar error of judgment as their 
predecessors in aggression, which was all the more inexcus- 
able because at least the Kaiser could argue: “ Even if 
Great Britain should go to war she has no army that can 
affect the issue, which will be decided on land before her 
Fleet can begin to count.” This emphasizes the main dif- 
ference between the two crises, which explains the vastly 
different history of the Great War and the Great Strike. 
The Liberal Cabinet being chock full of Pacifists, including 
an active Potsdam Party, was utterly unable as well as 
unwilling to make any preparations against the possible 
failure of diplomacy. Counter preparations to Germany’s 
open war preparations were voted “ provocative” and 
vetoed accordingly, with the result that when the Mailed 
Fist struck our Government and country were totally 
unprepared. We had not a single Naval Base in the North 
Sea affording secure anchorage, and for months the Grand 
Fleet ‘“‘laagered somewhere in the Atlantic.” There was no 
suggestion of National Service or serious training for the 
Territorial Forces, and all we could venture to send abroad 
in support of our declaration of war, to meet the mightiest 
army that ever moved, were five Divisions. However, we 
need not re-tell the familiar story of the war, which dragged 
on for four years at ruinous cost in blood and treasure— 


* It is sometimes forgotten, even by themselves, that Privy Councillors 
take an oath which would appear to be germane to contemporary events, though 
we shall leave Sir John Simon to decide whether it entitles those who have 
sworn it to engineer a General Strike. That Oath is as follows: “I do swear 
by Almighty God to be a true and faithful servant under the King’s Majesty, 
as one of His Majesty’s Privy Council. I will not know or understand of any 
manner of thing to be attempted, done or spoken against His Majesty’s Person, 
Honour, Crown or Dignity Royal; but I will let and withstand the same to the 
uttermost of my power, and either cause it to be revealed to His Majesty himself, 
or,to such of his Privy Council as shall advertise His Majesty of the same.” 
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largely because, as usual, our statesmen had buried their 
heads in the sand and refused to see the advancing storm 
until it burst. Then everything had to be improvised in 
“England the Unready.” Not so with the Great Strike— 
for once, perhaps for the only time in our history, there 
was no “ muddling through.” While working overtime for 
peace and believing in peace, the Conservative Government 
had the sense, the foresight, the public spirit, to face the 
fact that Kaiser Cook & Co. might stampede the T.U.C., 
partly composed of “‘ Wild Men” and partly of weaklings, 
and spring a lightning strike at the very moment the country 
expected a settlement. There are few more thankless jobs 
than to prepare against eventualities that may not materi- 
alize. To most Englishmen, especially in the official classes, 
it is so uncongenial as to be “ unthinkable.” In a word, 
“it is never done.” But it was done on this occasion, 
and it would be impossible to exaggerate the public service 
rendered to this nation and other nations by those who 
devoted the “subsidy months” to making the efficient 
arrangements which, together with the spontaneous rally 


of the British people under the Prime Minister’s inspiring 
leadership, have aroused the wonder and admiration of the 
world—the reluctant respect of our competitors, rivals and 
enemies and the gratification of our friends. 


Ir is essential to the understanding of this momentous event 
that our readers have a clear conception of what happened 
during the closing hours of peace. A luminous 
article by the Attorney-General (Sir Douglas 
Hogg) in the Governmental British Gazette (May 11th), 
which, so far as we know, has not been impugned on a single 
point, narrates the facts in such a manner as enables us to 
affix responsibilities and liabilities without risk of injustice. 
The appearance of this article was provoked by the circulation 
of false reports and prejudiced versions (which, like that, in 
the pernicious notes of the Spectator, had sought to debit 
the disaster to Ministers who can only be blamed for excessive 
optimism and almost morbid pacifism). In truth there never 
were any “negotiations”? in the common acceptation of 
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that term, because at no moment of their protracted conver- 
sations did the Miners’ Representatives—Mr. Herbert Smith 
and Mr. A. J. Cook—budge one inch or any fraction of an 
inch from their non-possumus attitude. They never pretended 
to make any concessions whatsoever—concessions came 
exclusively from the other two parties, i.e. the Government 
and the Coal Owners. That this was the cause of the break- 
down is as plain as a pikestaff, though there is room for 
difference of opinion as to the motives of the obstructors, 
which, as usual in such cases, were mixed. Thus “ Emperor 
Cook ” was always out for a row in the hope of being able 
to set up a Soviet in Downing Street, with himself in the 
“star part’ of Lenin, while Mr. Herbert Smith had found 
bluff and blackmail so consistently successful in dealing 
with British Governments that he once more relied on the 
old familiar method of bringing Ministers to heel. The 
notices terminating the existing agreement with the Miners 
(necessarily issued on the discontinuance of the subsidy, 
which in many mines alone made ends meet) expired, as the 
Attorney-General reminded his readers, on Friday, April 30th. 
That evening the Cabinet again met to try to avert 
catastrophe. The Miners’ Federation was asked once more 
whether it would accept the Report of the Coal Commission 
as “‘ a basis of settlement,” but though “ repeatedly pressed,” 
this proposal was as persistently refused because the 
Commissioners’ terms involved “an immediate reduction 
in wages as a temporary sacrifice.” 


Tus was the “crucial point” on which this semi-final 
attempt at settlement broke down. On the following 


Crucial day (Saturday, May Ist) at noon “ the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
resolved to call a General Strike as from midnight on the following 
Monday (May 3rd), and the same evening at 5 o'clock telegrams 
were sent by the respective Executives of the Railwaymen, 
the Transport and General Workers, and the Printing Trade, 
instructing them to cease work at the appointed time.” (Our 
italics.) As the Attorney-General remarked: ‘“‘ This notice, 
which was in breach of all legal agreements between employers 
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and employed, was obviously intended as a threat to force 
the Government to surrender.” That same evening the Trade 
Union Congress—which contains experts in the art of 
facing different ways—sent a message to the Prime Minister 
stating that “‘the Miners had placed the negotiations on 
their behalf in the hands of the Executive Committee of 
the Congress, and intimated their willingness to meet Mr. 
Baldwin.” By that time the news that a General Strike was 
to be called had actually appeared in the Press, “‘ but the 
Congress had sent no intimation of this decisive fact to the 
Government, which was still unaware that the Strike notices 
had actually been issued.”? Evidently the contact of Trade 
Union Leaders with those who Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
described during the War as “our German friends” has 
not been wholly wasted. The issue of orders for a General 
Strike simultaneously with an appeal to the Government 
to “negotiate” is a typically Teutonic proceeding, werthy 
of a Bismarck or a Billow. The Prime Minister responded 
by inviting the Executive Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress to send representatives to meet him and certain 
Cabinet Ministers. They met at 9 p.m. on Saturday. 


Mr. BaLDWIN at once asked the Congress Committee 
*“‘ whether or not it had been entrusted with powers of taking 
. decisions binding upon the Miners.” The 
ohne Committee could only reply “that it had 
no such powers, and that all it could do was 

to refer any arrangement which might be reached to the 
Miners for their decision.”” The reader will note that, 
although the T.U.C. possessed powers to order a General 
Strike and plunge the country into anarchy, which it had 
already exercised, it had no authority to effect a peaceful 
settlement. In this respect it was more Prussian than the 
great German General Staff, which several Labour Leaders 
had been anxious to. ape. Naturally, no progress could 
be made under such circumstances. Nevertheless, our 
patient Prime Minister made yet one more effort to save 
the situation, and accordingly three Cabinet Ministers, Mr. 
Baldwin himself, Sir Arthur Steel Maitland, and Lord 
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Birkenhead met Mr. Pugh, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and Mr. Swales, 
representing the T.U.C., for “‘ a more informal discussion.” 
This lasted until 1.15 a.m. on Sunday morning, and succeeded 
in evolving this formula, which was to be respectively offered 
to the Cabinet and the Miners for consideration : 

The Prime Minister has satisfied himself, as a result of the conversations 
he has had with the representatives of the Trade Union Congress, that if nego- 
tiations are continued (it being understood that the notices cease to be operative) 


the representatives of the Trade Union Congress are confident that a settlement 
can be reached on the lines of the Report within a fortnight. 


This proposal, as Sir Douglas Hogg points out in his narrative 
in the British Gazette, 

involved, and was intended to involve, that the Miners accepted the Report 
and were prepared to work out the details of a settlement on the basis of its 


recommendations, and that the Government would continue the subsidy for 
another fortnight or so while these details were being worked out. 


On the face of it the Government were prepared to risk 
paying more subsidy for nothing in the event of these 
further negotiations being abortive. Later that Sunday 
morning (May 2nd) the Cabinet met to consider the 
formula, “and heard at the same time the ominous 
news of the issue of Strike notices—a fatal step which 
brought it home to the assembled Ministers that little 
hope of peace remained” (this is an interesting sidelight 
on the habits of Responsible Statesmen who, according to 
one of their number, only learnt on the Sunday morning 
what the rest of the world had heard the preceding evening 
through their evening newspapers, which are evidently a 
sealed book to His Majesty’s Ministers). 


ALTHOUGH Sir Douglas Hogg is too discreet to mention 
the matter, all serious students of public affairs, and of 
Pull Devi the workings of the Mandarin mind, realized 
vil, that throughout that fateful Sabbath it was 

Pull Baker 
a case of “pull devil, pull baker” between 


the invertebrate majority of the Cabinet, who were casting 
about for fresh formulx, under cover of which they might 
surrender to the T.U.C., and a vertebrate minority whorealized, 
as on a similar issue on an equally fateful Sunday in August 
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1914 (August 2nd), that surrender meant national suicide. 
Mr. Winston Churchill is not among the public men we most 
admire, but we gladly recognize that, greatly to his honour, on 
both these historic occasions he was a potent factor in guiding 
the Government of the day to the only tolerable or possible 
conclusion—by no means an easy task among weak-kneed 
Politicians to whom capitulation has become second nature. 
The Mugwumps were, after their wont, hard at it creating 
an ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ that would make it seem more “ states- 
manlike,” more ‘“ broad-minded,” more ‘‘in accordance 
with the best traditions of our public life’ and “the dignity 
of the Mother of Parliaments” to turn the other cheek to 
the T.U.C., so that they might smite that also, rather than 
do anything so vulgar and commonplace as “calling a 
bluff.’ Nor did Ministers derive much assistance from 
those of our pseudo-patriotic Sunday papers that prated 
of “the Locarno spirit” as a reason for paying yet more 
blackmail to the Miners’ Federation. Fortunately, like 
their predecessors of the Mailed Fist in 1914, the T.U.C. 
made it impossible for Mugwumpery to prevail, because 
in terms this Soviet publicly claimed the functions 
of Government, thereby wounding Responsible States- 
manship in its tenderest spot and antagonizing Parliamen- 
tarians who realized that the House of Commons was 

threatened with a rival authority assuming plenary powers. 

Nevertheless, many hours (judging by the Attorney-General’s 
narrative) were wasted in futile talk under the threat of 

the General Strike, and every succeeding hour must have 
encouraged the “wild men” in the T.U.C. in their belief 
that they held the whip hand of Ministers, and that after 

a reasonable amount of wriggling the latter would, as usual, 

kiss the rod, promise more cash, plus an undertaking to 

“consider” the nationalization of the coal mines, which 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself had indiscreetly indicated 

as the object of the agitation. The German Government 

made a similar mistake eight years ago. Like the T.U.C., 

the Kaiser ignored the power of British public opinion, which, 

whenever it understands the issue, can prevail to save the 

country from the policy of ‘‘ Peace with Dishonour.” 
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WE misread the situation, and fail to appreciate how 
narrow was our escape, unless we realize the industry of the 
formulz-mongers, assisted by every busybody 
Breigs on the backstairs, all labouring to prevent 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues from 
discharging their plain duty. Everyone acknowledges and 
admires the fine character, the unblemished integrity, the 
single-minded public spirit of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who 
takes no thought for himself, and who only wants to do 
what he believes to be for the good of the country. There 
was, nevertheless, some nervousness lest his oft-proclaimed 
Pacifism in Industrial matters should both mislead the other 
side and make his own task of putting his foot down, and 
keeping it down, infinitely hard. Moreover, he is surrounded 
by Coalitioners who consider that Governments exist to exist. 
That entire Sunday was consumed in “ Negotiations.” The 
Smiths and Cooks, having stampeded the T.U.C. into com- 
mitting itself to a General Strike, and into issuing the 
requisite notices, had contemptuously left London and 
evidently objected to return. There was another Cabinet 
Council at 5 p.m., which lasted another two hours, until 
7 p.m., when the T.U.C. intimated their desire for another 
parley, and at 9 p.m. the small Negotiating Committee met 
again (this was more than thirty-six hours after the issue of 
the General Strike orders). But there was no progress, as the 
representatives of that body could only repeat that though 
the T.U.C. accepted the proposed formula “in principle,” 
they wished “its terms . . . further elucidated, and that 
they had not yet seen the miners or heard their views.” 
By now the veriest Mugwump must have recognized that 
the Cabinet was being trifled with by men who were talking 
peace that they might gain time for completing their war 
preparations. Nevertheless, the talk continued, though, 
according to the Attorney-General, “further discussion 
suggested that there was little prospect of inducing the 
miners to accept the Report as a basis of settlement.” 


In the course of another two hours’ discussion the Trade 
Union leaders dictated the following formula as “‘ the utmost 
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they were prepared to submit to the miners: ‘We wil] 
urge the miners to authorize us to enter on a discussion 
Be with the understanding that they and we 
eg tothe accept the Report as a basis of settlement, 
and we approach it with the knowledge 
that it may involve some reduction of wages.’” As the 
General Strike was now due within twenty-four hours, 
there was no inducement to the Miners’ Representatives‘ 
(who had with difficulty been brought back to the Metropolis) 
to listen to any formula, however vague. The “ negotiators,” 
nevertheless, broke off to meet their respective principals, and 
while the Cabinet was sitting, Sir Douglas Hogg tells us 


news arrived that the National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants 
(commonly called ‘‘ the Natsopa’’), who had received the Trade Union Con- 
gress’s Order to Strike, had declined to allow the Daily Mail to appear with a 
leading article entitled ‘‘ For King and Country,” appealing in moderate language 
to all patriotic men to stand firm in support of the Government if a General 
Strike took place. 


Even the blindest could now see. In the words of the 
Attorney-General : “‘ it was thus clear that a General Strike 
had not only been threatened but had actually begun.” 
Negotiations “already difficult’ were now impossible,” 
and the Prime Minister accordingly intimated to the 
T.U.C. that “negotiations could not be continued under 
such circumstances, although if the General Strike was 
called off the Government was prepared to resume negotia- 
tions.” This plain statement of unchallenged, because 
unchallengeable, facts establishes that so far from seeking a 
quarrel with Trade Unionism, His Majesty’s Ministers did 
everything ingenuity could suggest in order to avoid it, 
to effect a peaceful settlement, and to enable the misguided 
megalomaniacs of the T.U.C. to retrieve what Sir John 
Simon described as the “tragic blunder” of declaring 
war on the King’s Government and the Country. War, 
indeed, was what—like the Germans in 1914—too many 
Labour Leaders were after, while others counted on bluffing 
the Government out of another subsidy as in July 1925. 
There was not one Pacifist in this Party of professed Pacifists 
who had the courage to say a word for Peace at the psycho- 
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logical moment. It was only ten days later, when they at 
last realized that they had been fairly and squarely beaten 
by the Government and People (with a prodigious P), who 
co-operated with whole-hearted enthusiasm, determination, 
and devotion such as this nation of individualists had rarely 
if ever known, that Labour Politicians fell over one another in 
disclaiming responsibility for any of the inevitable conse- 
quences of the General Strike they had ordered. When 
defeat stared them in the face, like the Germans they 
became enamoured of the cause of peace. 


TuE T.U.C. programme of the General Strike, which had 
been elaborated to the last gaiter-button—no doubt in 
; conjunction with Continental experts in 

politico-industrial warfare—was on paper no 
less certain of success than the Plan of the 

Great German General Staff in 1914 to capture Paris, 
dismember France, and annex Belgium. It was considered 
perfect by its authors, some of whom had long been itching 
to try it ; and had the Government been as sleepy as it looked, 
there was no knowing what might have happened in the 
early stages, though it is quite certain that it would take 
far better men than the G.H.Q. of Eccleston Square to 
conquer this country. The attack was, however, no half- 
baked business, for it commanded the support of all the 
Unions affiliated to the Trade Union Congress, whose 
Executives unanimously endorsed the decision of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress at a meeting on Saturday, 
May lst. The General Strike was to operate by stages. In 
the first instance, these “‘ Militarists ”’ called out their “‘ first- 
line troops” —namely, the railways, all transport by sea and 
road, and all dock, wharf, and harbour services. Canal 
and land services were also suspended. Likewise all Trade 
Unions connected with air transport and railway repair. 
Last, but not least, the printing trade, including the Press, 
was to be temporarily wiped out. The building trade was 
also put under the ban, together with all factories engaged 
in installing “alternative plant to take the place of coal.” 
In expounding their proposals for co-ordinated action, the 
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General Council recommended that the Unions connected 
with the supply of electricity and gas shall co-operate with 
the object of ceasing to supply power. ‘“‘ Sanitary Services ” 
were directed to be “ continued,” and it was stated that 
there should be no interference with these “health and 
food services,” though how, with communications completely 
paralysed, effect was to be given to this plausible suggestion 
did not transpire. The T.U.C. magnanimously announced 
that “‘the Trade Unions concerned should do everything 
in their power to organize the distribution of milk and food 
to the whole of the population,” though Mr. Bromley, the 
Secretary of the Associated Societies of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, told the decisive Conference at the Memorial 
Hall that should the O.M.S. attempt to run trains for the 
conveyance of troops or materials, his Union would have 
to reconsider their willingness to work trains for the distvri- 
bution of food. In other words, the Government and 
country were to be blackmailed into taking lying down this 
challenge by the Alternative Government hereby set up by the 
Trade Union Congress; without its permit no person could 
move or eat—an idea no doubt borrowed from Messrs. 
Purcell and Cook’s Bolshevist confederates in Russia, who 
only allowed Bolshevists to be fed as a cheap and convenient 
method of getting rid of the hated “ bourgeoisie.” Our 
readers will find the preposterous Plan of Campaign of the 
War Lords of Socialism textually in our‘ Correspondence 
Section—issued, be it remembered, without any consultation 
of the helpless rank and file of the Trade Unions, who count 
as little in the eyes of Eccleston Square as the “ cannon- 
fodder” of the German Army counted in those of the Great 
German General Staff. 


THE very impudence of the authors of this outrage tempts 
us to regard it in the light of the subsequent fiasco as little 
No Joke more than a bad practical joke. In this 

we are mistaken. It was a carefully concocted 
conspiracy, hatched in conjunction with the enemies of 
England against our Government and People. It was counte- 
nanced by men who had held the highest offices in the State, 
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and who aspired to do so again. As The Times (which we 
cannot help thinking had, with the best intentions, together 
with the Press generally, done not a little to turn the heads 
of Labour megalomaniacs) recorded, the following Privy 
Councillors and ex-Cabinet Ministers were present at the 
“hold-up”? meeting at the Memorial Hall that fateful 
Saturday, viz. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ex-Prime Minister ; 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, ex-Home Secretary; Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, ex-Colonial Minister. This assemblage of con- 
spirators was presided over by Mr. A. Pugh, and all who 
attended it were “up to their necks” in what lawyers so 
eminent as Mr. Justice Astbury and Sir John Simon 
pronounced to be an “illegal strike” incurring all the 
liabilities such complicity involves. How do the Government 
and the nation propose to protect themselves in the future 
against a repetition of this crime, concerted by men who 
talk Anarchy one moment and “soft sawder” as Pacifist s 
and Constitutionalists when the bluff has been called, and 
their plots and plans lie in ruins? In our opinion, these 
Right Honourables, because they are Right Honourables, 
who ask to be taken seriously (unless Right Honourable 
merely signifies Rank Humbug), and who have been and are 
taken much too seriously by other Right Honourables 
and able Editors, come out of this business far worse than 
any others who went into it, some of whom at any rate 
had the decency to believe in their own folly, whereas the 
Ramsay MacDonalds, the Hendersons, and the Thomases 
were throughout thinking of nothing but their own worthless 
skins. They deserted their dupes at the earliest moment 
they deemed it safe to do so. When their own colleague, 
Mr. Wheatley—likewise a Privy Councillor—declares 
“cowardice”? to be the key to their conduct, we are not 
concerned to ascribe exalted motives to them. 


A “Strate of Emergency” had been formally proclaimed 
on May Ist which placed all necessary powers in the hands 
of the Government, and on May 3rd the Prime Minister 
gave the House of Commons an account of the breakdown 
of the negotiations, describing the occasion as one of the 
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** gravest” on which Parliament had ever met, nor did he 
attempt any concealment of his profound disappointment 
3 at the failure of his ten days of “ abnor- 
Foes P mal strain” to provide Peace. That the 
ternative 
Government” @overnment had continued “the negotiations, 
however hopeless, under the threat and 
shadow of a General Strike for at least thirty-six hours is 
a sufficient answer to political partisans such as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his friend Mr. Lloyd George, who have 
attempted to lay the blame of the rupture on His Majesty’s 
Ministers, who can only be criticized for having any “ truck ” 
whatsoever with the T.U.C. once, as Mr. Baldwin told the 
House of Commons, it had constituted itself “‘an Alter- 
native Government.” At any rate, at long last, the Cabinet 
recognized that they were contending with a body that in 
the Speaker’s words “threatened the basis of ordered 
government” and went “nearer to proclaiming civil war 
than we had been for centuries past.” He had, therefore, 
with obvious reluctance, come to the conclusion “ that it 
would be wrong and dangerous for the Government to 
continue talking unless we got an immediate and uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of the instructions for a General Strike.” 
It was not wages “that are imperilled; it is the freedom 
of our very Constitution. But I have confidence, knowing 
the character of our people, that we will see this trouble 
through.” Of this, indeed, Mr. Baldwin (who has a more 
intimate knowledge and understanding of England than any 
other Public Man, or perhaps than any man who has ever 
occupied his position) was so assured that, speaking as he 
was at an hour of “strife,” he anticipated the moment 
when “the angel of peace, with healing in his wings, will 
be among us again” and they should be ready to meet 
him. “TI shall pick up the bits.’ Some people are, and 
were, perturbed by the peace talk on the eve of “ war,” 
but we must remember what Mr. Baldwin never allows 
himself to forget that “the enemy” in this conflict were 
our own flesh and blood, exploited by wrong-headed men, 
including “ wrong ’uns,”’ who took advantage of the pathetic 
loyalty of the rank and file of the Trade Unions, whose 
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exemplary conduct throughout the crisis was probably in 
no small degree due to the personality and demeanour of 
the Prime Minister, which render it impossible even for the 
most unblushing demagogue to represent him as “ an enemy 
of the working classes.” 


THAT invincible optimism which usually makes our country 
so slack in preparation and so admirable in action had 
caused the vast majority of Britons to assume 
Engli that somehow or another, no matter how 
Wakes up gloomy the outlook, means would be found 

to effect a peaceful settlement. A General 
Strike had not been seriously envisaged—rather was it 
regarded as something “ hot-air merchants” would talk big 
about until the last second of the last hour, but hesitate to 
put to the test. It seemed too monstrous, “ unthinkable,” 
that a handful of men meeting in secret conclave at the 
Memorial Hall, whose very names were unknown to the 
bulk of the community, should be able to order three or four 
million men to throw up their jobs, lose their livelihood, 
jeopardize their future, and punish their own class—men, 
women and children—in order to compel the Government 
to nationalize the coal-mines (for that was the objective of 
the T.U.C. under the pressure of the Miners’ Federation). 
There is nothing criminal in believing in nationalization, 
but what was criminal was the means adopted—a General 
Strike is simply a general attack on the people of which the 
brunt must fall on the poor. The “classes” could never 
be more than inconvenienced by such a manceuvre—it was 
the masses who must suffer. That they did not suffer more 
than they did during these eventful ten days was due to 
the splendid solidarity of masses and classes who worked as 
one man to repel the common enemy and to help the 
Government to work its carefully considered Emergency 
arrangements, the success of which necessarily depended on 
the co-operation and the capacity of the thousands of 
volunteers who, so to speak, “ flocked to the colours” the 
moment they were wanted, all eager and enthusiastic to 
go anywhere and do anything. As Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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once remarked, “The average Englishman doesn’t really 
wake up until someone hits him in the face.” So it wason 
this occasion, and all we need say of the history of May 3rd 
to May 12th was that it made one more proud than ever of 
belonging to a nation whose citizens were collectively and 
individually capable of such an exhibition of right conduct. 
The People responded to a Government that governed. 


WE need not attempt to recapitulate, even had we the space, 


anything so familiar to our readers as the means and measures 
; taken by the Government and People to 
fa prevent the General Strike from coming 
within sight of success. It was foredoomed 

to failure the moment it was established that, contrary to 
the prediction of the pessimists, the heart of the community 
was thoroughly sound, and that the younger generation 
were no less able and willing than any who had gone before 
to rise to the occasion and to do whatever might be neces- 
sary to save the situation. A small self-advertising set 
of University dons and even Heads of Colleges might as 
“‘yarlour Bolshevists ’’ incline to give their moral support to 
a General Strike by inventing flimsy excuses for strikers, 
and sentimental undergraduates under the influence of 
generous if misguided impulse might toy with Defeatism as 
embodied in the League of Nations. But when the call 
came there was no hesitation among the youth of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or any other university, who descended en 
masse on whatever places most needed their services, diffusing 
a joyous atmosphere while discharging any duties cast 
upon them with an efficiency that aroused the envy of 
many so-called “skilled” men. Our young men cheered 
up the whole country, and made the very pessimists laugh 
at their own fears for the future of the race. They treated 
the Great Strike as a delightful adventure which enabled 
them to do many things they had never thought of, and 
getting in touch with sections of Society of which they knew 
little or nothing. Nor was it only youth that played up— 
everybody seemed to be playing up, men and women, the 
middle-aged and the old, rich and poor, the halt, the maimed, 
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and the blind. Each in their several ways did what in 
them lay to repel the attack on all. People forgot their 
worries, their anxieties, and their grievances as in the early 
days of the Great War. It is said that the very pickpockets 
of the Metropolis abandoned their usual activities, feeling 
that it was hardly “ cricket” to add to the burden of our 
wonderful police at such a moment. Of the many hundreds 
of thousands who devoted themselves to helping the Govern- 
ment to overcome the menace, the motor-car world con- 
tributed most to what the Prime Minister so happily termed 
“the Victory of Common Sense.” In London—and_ it 
was presumably the same elsewhere—the owners of private 
cars literally flung themselves into the breach and solved 
the problem of transporting to and from their work the 
unfortunate population who had been deserted by the 
Busmen, and all underground services. So far from pro< 
moting class antagonism, the Great Strike exercised a 
magical effect in making us all feel one. Nor should we 
forget that the rank and file Strikers comported themselves so 
admirably that with millions of men out of work the rioting 
was confined to one or two black spots, and though there was 
some hooliganism by professional hooligans, the fact speaks 
for itself that not only was no one killed by the forces of 
Law and Order, but it is said that not a shot was fired 
anywhere during these eventful days. f 


Many of us felt that the issue had been virtually decided 
on the first day of “ hostilities’ (Tuesday, May 4th) when 
Towards the morning milk arrived at the usual time, 
Defeat although all normal transportation was sus- 

pended. This indicated “some” prevision, 
“some” organization. There could only be serious danger 
in the event of the Government having been caught 
napping, as was evidently not the case.’ The ! whole 
country had been mapped out into districts, each under 
a Civil Commissioner, with Sir William Mitchell Thomson 
in supreme command as Chief Commissioner. | From 
the word “go” everything went like clockwork -with- 
out any hitch. The food’ of the people was forthcoming 
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without any “ by your leave ” from the T.U.C. Necessarily 
the outset of such a novel experience was a time of impro- 
vization and experiment, but things speedily settled down 
into the new conditions thanks to the adaptability of the 
British public at any grave emergency. From the second 
day onwards the train and omnibus services improved 
owing to volunteers and the promise by the Government of 
protection to all who remained at work. The steady enrol- 
ment of special constables relieved the intolerable strain on 
the police, who, by common consent, covered themselves 
with glory by their amazing efficiency, intelligence, tact, 
determination, and courage at every turn. The unusual 
sense of being under a Government that really governed, 
and had the situation always in hand immensely facilitated 
everybody’s effort “to do somebody else’s duty,” and the 
moral effect on the responsible organizers of this outrage 
became most demoralizing. A General Strike that did not 
produce general paralysis was, on the face of it, a failure; 
and how would those responsible justify themselves to the 
millions they had summoned to this disastrous and dis- 
tressing adventure that never contained any promise of 
success, and in which obviously the great mansoni of the 
strikers had never believed ?. 


By the end of the first week such questions had obtruded. 
themselves on the less hot-headed leaders in this enterprise, 

but the wreckers were resolved on yet another 
Live Diag’ effort to snatch victory from defeat by, 

attacking the food supplies, and thus force 
a Government surrender. The London docks was the 
chosen field of this experiment, which was, however, shat- 
tered on Saturday, May 8th, when the first of the great 
food convoys in motor-cars, escorted by armoured cars, 
reached Hyde Park—which was the pivot of all arrange- 
ments for feeding London—having been loaded up at the 
docks by volunteers from the huge consignments that had 
accumulated, and which the dockers would neither handle 
nor allow others to handle. This vital operation was 
carried out under the eyes of the Guards, whose appearance 
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on the scenes was sufficient to secure its success. From 
this moment the daily food convoy to Hyde Park became 
one of “the sights of the town.” There were no further 
untoward incidents. Soldiers were only used during the 
Strike to save the people from starvation, just as the Navy 
was only used for equally essential services. The lucid 
review of events that subsequently appeared in The Times 
(which after one day in “ multigraph ” achieved the notable 
feat of appearing uninterruptedly as a printed newspaper) 
describes that Saturday as “ the decisive day of the Strike.” 
It was plain to the meanest understanding that such a 
Government and such a People must win. There were now 
over one hundred thousand regular railwaymen at work ; 
there was an incoming flood of “specials”; for every job 
needing skill some volunteer was immediately forthcoming. 
Beyond injury to trade and employment, the Great Strike 
could effect nothing, and the miners were altogether out 
of the picture. Moreover, there were overhanging those 
who from malice, stupidity, or cowardice had engineered 
this aggression, the ominous opinion of Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Justice Astbury as to personal liability for an illegal 
act. The T.U.C. passed a miserable week-end with defeat 
staring them in the face and the ultimate reckoning with 
the victims of their stupendous folly. Still they talked 
big—it was the only big thing they did. 


OnE of the features of the Great Strike which most sur- 
prised, not to say stupefied, the general public was the 

partial collapse of the British Press from 
of  Land’s End to John o’ Groats. It had not 

been realized that in the stress of newspaper 
competition an enemy had been allowed to penetrate every 
newspaper office, whether large or small, morning, evening, 
and weekly, and establish a strangle-hold on the actual 
machinery that would enable the entire apparatus to be 
paralysed at the moment selected by Anarchy. Where, 
it may be asked, was that “intelligent anticipation” 
which was deemed the peculiar province of journalism, 
however conspicuous its absence among Responsible States- 
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men and practical politicians, who were continually be- 
laboured by able editors for their lack of vigilance and 
foresight ? And yet when the crash came it was despised. 
Downing Street that had thought out and worked out an 
emergency scheme for saving the life and the lives of the 
community, that was put in operation with such celerity 
and efficiency that no single citizen in any class or district 
lacked any essential of existence ; whereas Fleet Street was 
so completely out of action that the Government were 
constrained to improvise a daily journal so that the country 
should not remain completely in the dark and become a 
prey to those sinister rumours that instantly issued from 
long-prepared factories of falsehood. To-day there is much 
searching of hearts among those who were caught napping, 
and the columns of prominent newspapers resound with 
indignant “‘leaders’’ on the text of “‘ Never again!” such as 
those same organs frequently published during the Great 
War, only to forget their own admirable precepts the moment 
the ‘Cease Fire” sounded and afforded a pretext for 
reverting to the old ruts. Will the British Press once more 
relapse into the arms of the T.U.C. and allow a small clique of 
wreckers to remain in a strategic position to reduce the Fourth 
Estate to impotence whenever Moscow gives the word ? 


THAT Moscow was a prime factor in shutting up the British 
Press is obvious from what happened in ‘the office of the 
2 Daily Mail that eventful Sunday (May 2nd), 
when from the lower deck of the printing 

hierarchy a claim was suddenly presented 
to the Editor that the leading article about to be published 
should be censored by the machine-men. We reproduce 
this historic article textually, so that our readers may estimate 
the mentality and the motives of those who had the effrontery 
to resent it, and by so doing put the fat in the fire, as even 
the most tolerant of Governments could not sit down under 
this outbreak of pure Bolshevism : 


For Kine AND Country ! 


The miners, after weeks of negotiation, have declined the proposals made 
to them, and the coal-mines of Britain are idle. 
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The Council of the Trade Union Congress, which represents all the other 
trade unions, has determined to support the miners by going to the extreme 
of ordering a general strike. 

This determination alters the whole position. The coal industry, which 
might have been reorganized with good will on both sides, seeing that some 
“ give and take ” is plainly needed to restore it to prosperity, has now become 
the subject of a great political struggle, which the nation has no choice but to 
face with the utmost coolness and the utmost firmness. 

We do not wish to say anything hard about the miners themselves. As to 
their leaders, all we need say at this moment is that some of them are (and 
have openly declared themselves) under the influence of people who mean no 
good to this country. 

A general strike is not an industrial dispute. It is a revolutionary 
movement intended to inflict suffering upon the great mass of innocent 
persons in the community, and thereby to put forcible constraint upon the 
Government. 

It is a movement which can only succeed by destroying the Government 
and subverting the rights and liberties of the people. 

This being the case, it cannot be tolerated by any civilized Government, 
and it must be dealt with by every resource at the disposal of the community. 

A State of Emergency and national danger has been proclaimed to resist 
the attack. 

We call upon all law-abiding men and women to hold themselves at the 
service of the King and Country. 


It was highly honourable to the Daily Mail to be selected 
for attack. Its gigantic circulation, coupled with its 
genius for propaganda, makes it a most formidable oppo- 
nent of any unpopular movement such as a General Strike. 
Its elimination was essential to the success of the wreckers, 
who were doubtless instructed by Zinovieff & Co. to 
punish the Daily Mail for the deadly blow dealt at the 
Soviet cause at the last General Election by its publication 
of the notorious Zinovieff letter. This was the Red Inter- 
national’s “ tit for tat.” While some of its contemporaries 
were prepared to eat humble-pie as the price of emerging 
for one more day, not so the Daily Mail, whose Editor told 
his would-be censors to go to the various places they came 
from. Happily our contemporary’s effective appeal to 
“all law-abiding men and women to hold themselves at the 
service of King and Country ” was not wasted, as it was 
published both in its Manchester and Paris editions, and thus 
reached the million. It was discussed all over the world, 
and, unlike leading articles generally, is assured of a niche 
in History. 
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Ir the T.U.C. were out to make a record in blundering they 
certainly went the right way to work. Their challenge 
: to Parliamentary Government ranged all 
eating Parliamentarians against them with the 
dubious exception of Mr. Lloyd George, who 

enjoys fishing in troubled waters, and who evidently hoped 
to exploit the crisis both at the expense of the Government 
and the Labour Party for the benefit of what may be left 
of “Liberalism.” He is no more a friend of Socialism 
than of Conservatism, and any political gain accruing to 
him would be the loss of the Labour Party, which would 
find itself in the abject role of the Conservative Party 
during the Coalition, namely, mere office boys to the Welsh 
Wizard. The next egregious blunder of the T.U.C., after 
advertising themselves as an Alternative Government without 
whose consent the people should starve, was this attack on the 
Press, thus making a present of the mighty engine of propa- 
ganda to “the enemy,” who naturally and necessarily at 
once took over the entire broadcasting apparatus, giving 
exclusive access to an audience of incalculable millions. 
Ministers must have blessed whatever village idiot had 
inspired this portentous gaffe which assured their victory 
before the General Strike struck. How Printers persuaded 
themselves that Miners would gain by crippling every 
independent newspaper is another of several mysteries no one 
has attempted to explain. Here again the'T.U.C. played the 
Government’s game by providing an enterprising politician 
such as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was always a 
first-class journalist, with unimpeachable reasons for starting 
an official organ which would provide the public with the 
Ministerial view of events. After all, though happily blood- 
less, it was a war, and no one knew when it started how 
long it would last or how fierce it might become. The single 
business of the Government, which was defending everything 
Britons value, was to win at the earliest possible moment 
by marshalling overwhelming force on the side of Law and 
Order and the essential services suspended by the Strike, 
including the sustenance of the community. For this, 
numbers were needful, and numbers could only be secured 
through publicity. By suppressing the Press, the T.U.C. 
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forced the Government to start the British Gazette. Instead 
of whining over this inevitable result of their own folly, the 
wreckers should have thought things out before taking the 
plunge. But for them the British Gazette would never 
have been born or thought of, and English journalism 
would have been robbed of a profoundly interesting and 
brilliantly successful improvisation reflecting the utmost 
credit on all who created the newspaper that played a 
decisive part at a momentous crisis and within about a 
week attained the colossal circulation of nearly 2,000,000, 
thanks to volunteers. 


THE British Gazette told its own thrilling story on May 13th. 
It opened on May 3rd under the shadow of the Great Strike, 
which had taken the Press so completely un- 
Gazette ®Wares. The plight of the British public with- 
out newspapers had never been visualized in 
Fleet Street. Optimists had overrated the intelligence of the 
wreckers and had not debited them with the determination 
to cut off their noses in order to spite their own faces. The 
T.U.C. deemed this “‘ surprise’’ as the master-stroke of their 
campaign, for it would leave the country a prey to any 
rumours they might invent, of which the most effective 
would be falsehoods concerning the “disaffection” of Army, 
Navy, and Police, coupled with kindred Fairy Tales 
concerning the “victory”? of Strikers all along the line 
and the general paralysis of Law and Order until at last 
a panic-stricken public “called off” the Government and 
our would-be Lenins and Trotskys installed themselves in 
Downing Street. We can now look back and laugh at these 
opera-bouffe revolutionaries whose ineptitude has been 
exposed to the world, but no one then knew precisely what 
would happen, and the farce might easily have turned into 
tragedy but for the foresight with which a Government 
wedded to peace had prepared for the disagreeable alternative, 
and its promptitude when the emergency arose. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was evidently the moving 
spirit as regards the Press with which he has closely cultivated 
relations throughout his public life. He at once invited 
representatives of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
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(representing the London Press) and the Newspaper Society 
(representing the Provincial Press) to the Treasury, but, 
according to the semi-official account, they could not agree 
upon the production of an emergency news sheet. : 


At this juncture the Editor of the Morning Post wrote to 
Mr. J. C. Davidson, the Deputy Civil Commissioner for 
id London, saying that with the co-operation of 
Pee g Post the Government he could produce a four-page 
bulletin paper of 100,000 copies, and suggest- 
ing that the Government should “‘commandeer some big 
newspaper office (the Morning Post or another).” That same 
night (Monday, May 3rd) a posse comitatus of Government 
officials, headed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, came 
and took possession of the Morning Post, converting it offhand 
“into a Government Newspaper—the British Gazette—with 
Sir Malcolm Fraser in charge as the direct representative 
of the Government.” Cavillers will object to anything and 
everything—had the Government done nothing they would 
have been denounced for leaving the public a prey to lying 
rumour. As it was, cavillers objected to the Morning Post 
being thus utilized, but had any other office been selected 
they would have condemned the folly of establishing the 
Government organ at such a crisis in some defenceless 
position “‘ when there was available the Morning Post, 
occupying an ideal site on an island in the Strand where the 
security of the machinery and both production and distri- 
bution could be guaranteed at a minimum cost ’—as indeed 
proved to be the case. A glance at the Morning Post office 
is sufficient to explain the decision of the Government. 
Had the Daily Herald been equally well placed doubtless 
its premises would have been commandeered, though it 
would then no doubt have been necessary to make a 
clean sweep of a disloyal personnel. This was not the 
case in the office of the Morning Post. Another 
grievance of the disgruntled, as of our abortive Lenins 
and Trotskys. The British Gazette left one notable mark on 
British journalism, as after the strike the Morning Post 
emerged as a Penny Paper! 
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As we have never felt tempted to discuss National or 
Imperial issues from a Party standpoint, nor sought to make 
. Party capital out of them, we gladly recognize 
that distinguished Liberals demonstrated 
their patriotism by cordially supporting the 
Government in resisting Sovietism; nor did they indulge 
in that carping criticism that is easy at such a crisis, though 
rarely helpful. Lord Oxford and Asquith and Viscount 
Grey made notable declarations in the National cause, 
fully realizing that the menace of a General Strike was no 
less dangerous to this country than Prussianized Germany’s 
aggression nearly eight years ago. The Kaiser tore up one 
“scrap of paper,’ whereas the T.U.C. tore up “scraps of 
paper ”’ by the bushel (embodying the contracts into which 
millions of their members had entered) when they ordered 
a lightning strike. We should expect all Liberals who were 
sound in August 1914 to be sound in May 1926, just as we 
should expect wobblers over our entry into the Great War 
to be wobblers over the Great Strike. Mr. Lloyd George 
was in this category on both occasions, adopting the familiar 
attitude towards the Baldwin Government of “ willing to 
wound and yet afraid to strike.’’ Not so, however, Sir John 
Simon, who rosé to the occasion, casting off that “‘ doubt, 
hesitation, and pain’”’ which has crippled his public career 
and obscured his fine talents. He made by far the most 
crushing pronouncement in Parliament on the General 
Strike which gained immeasurably by coming from a life- 
long friend of Trade Unionism and part author of the Trade 
Disputes Act and similar measures, an ardent Radical, and 
uncompromising advocate of every ‘‘ ism ’’ compounding that 
that creed—Cobdenism, Little Englandism, Cosmopolitanism. 
Sir John electrified the House of Commons (May 6th) for the 
first time in his life by laying down as incontestable legal 
propositions (1) that the action of the T.U.C. in calling’a 
general strike regardless of contracts was unlawful ; (2) that 
every man so coming out was personally liable to be sued 
for damages ; (3) that every Trade Union leader who had 
advised or prompted that course of action was liable in 
damages to the utmost farthing of his personal possessions, 
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The official report of his speech will be found in our Corre- 
spondence Section. 


PROTESTANTS made no attempt to conceal their appreciation 
of Cardinal Bourne’s notable condemnation of the General 

Strike as an outrage on the laws of God and 
a R. tian View man and appeal to all Christians to support 

the Government. Such appreciation was not, 
however, unmixed with a sense of humiliation as they 
contrasted the wholesome words of the Catholic Cardinal 
with the halting accents which was all that certain digni- 
taries of the Church of England were able to contribute 
at this vital hour. These Defeatists, who had evidently 
not been at pains to grasp the issues at stake or the con- 
sequences of their own thoughtless observations, assuredly 
spoke for no considerable body of Churchmen, the great 
bulk of whom gratefully turned to Cardinal Bourne for an 
eloquent expression of their sentiments. His Eminence’s 
utterance derived additional importance from the fact 
that he was delivering the carefully considered judgment 
of the Holy See on revolutionary movements, towards 
which the Papacy does not conceive that any Christian 
canon demands that an anemic attitude should be adopted. 
It was in a sermon at Westminster Cathedral that on 
Sunday, May 9th, Cardinal Bourne spoke words that might 
advantageously have been heard in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral : 


The time through which we are passing is of an exceptional character, and 
the present strike is of a nature quite unlike any others which have preceded 
it. It is necessary that Catholics should have clearly before their minds the 
moral principles which are involved. 

(1) There is no moral justification for a general strike of this character. 
It is a direct challenge to lawfully constituted authority, and inflicts, without 
adequate reason, immense discomfort and injury on millions of our fellow- 
countrymen. It is, therefore, a sin against the obedience which we owe to 
God, who is the source of that authority, and against the charity and brotherly 
love which are due to our brethren. 

(2) All are bound to uphold and assist the Government, which is the law- 
fully constituted authority of the country, and represents therefore, in its own 
appointed sphere, the authority of God Himself. 

(3) As God alone can guide both rulers and ruled to wise and successful 
understanding, it is the duty of all to pray earnestly and constantly for His 
guidance, that the day may be hastened when these unhappy conflicts shall 
terminate in a just and lasting peace. 
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A CONSIDERABLE amount of claptrap has been talked, and 
will doubtless continue to be talked, concerning the “ lock- 

out’ which the Coal Owners are accused 
Li I A out” of having prepared and which is impudently 

alleged by the engineers of the General Strike 
to have provoked that demonstration. There was no “ lock- 
out,” as was clearly explained by Sir Robert Horne—who 
occupies an independent position and is not afraid of 
criticizing the powers that be—in a letter in The Times 
on the morning after the capitulation of the T.U.C. (May 
13th). The Coal Owners, as he points out, were compelled 
to give notice of the termination of their agreements under 
the existing Wage Scale, for the simple but sufficient reason 
that they would otherwise have been obliged to continue 
—after the withdrawal of the subsidy—paying at a rate 
which the Coal Commission had found would involve them 
in heavy losses. They therefore gave the notices “in 
accordance with the law.”’ But,as Sir Robert Horne reminds 
any readers of The Times prone to forgetfulness, they (the 


Coal Owners) 


also, before these notices expired, published a new wage scale, under which 
they were prepared to offer work. This proceeding was no more a “ lock-out ” 
than if, when a man found that his income was inadequate, he was to say to his 
servant that he could not continue to employ him at the old wage and could 
only offer him something less. 


By the use of an erroneous term the Public had been misled 
into believing that the ‘‘ Coal Owners had taken suddenly 
a high-handed attitude which put the Miners at a disad- 
vantage.” In truth, “after six months of amicable con- 
versation last year, the Owners informed the Miners definitely 
that, looking to the conditions of the Coal trade, they were 
unable to continue the old wage rates,” and it was in the 
knowledge that the industry could not afford the existing 
wages that the Government ultimately agreed to a subsidy 
“to tide over the period of further inquiry.” The Samuel 
Commission likewise recognized that without the subsidy 
the previous rate of wages could not be paid. Everyone, 
as Sir Robert Horne observes, knew directly the Commission’s 
Report was published 
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that notices terminating the existing contract would have to be posted unless 
the Government continued the subsidy, and nobody can have been taken by 
surprise. The contention that the Miners cannot negotiate until these notices 
are withdrawn would mean that throughout the whole period of the negotiations, 
however long that might be, the subsidy must continue at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 


EVEN so versatile a politician as the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas 
—ex-Colonial Secretary—must occasionally find the strain 
Versatile of facing both ways simultaneously somewhat 

exhausting. He has long been the spoilt 
darling of the “‘ Capitalist ’’ Press and a favourite performer 
at City Banquets, where his speeches occasionally convey 
the impression to his open-mouthed auditors that it is an 
accident that he is not a Conservative. Among Imperialists 
Mr. Thomas is an Imperialist; among Parliamentarians 
he is a Constitutionalist. But what is he behind the scenes— 
a slippery fish ? During the Great Strike he remained on 
velvet—the favourite position of men of his kidney. As we 
learnt on the authority of “a Cabinet Minister” in the 
British Gazette (May 7th), who confirms and is confirmed by 
Sir Douglas Hogg, on the fateful Saturday, May Ist, the 
T.U.C. published the details of 


the organized plans for wrecking the industry and paralysing the life of Great 

Britain by a General Strike, and had announced that this would begin at midnight 

on Monday. 
During the course of Sunday the Cabinet learned that definite instructions 
had been sent to all the Unions affected, ordering the men to cease work 
at the end of Monday’s shift. THEY. KNEW THAT EVEN THIS SAME MR.. 
J. H. Tuomas, WHO WAS STRIVING SO EARNESTLY FOR PEACE, HAD 
APPROVED THE ORDERS WHICH WERE IN A FEW HOURS TO HOLD UP THE 
WHOLE RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS OF THIS ISLAND (sic). The Cabinet 
was, therefore, negotiating with a pistol at their heads. 


We next have Mr. Thomas making emotional speeches 
in the House of Commons on the beauties of peace and good 
will, and subsequently, when the Revolutionary movement 
launched by himself and his colleagues looked like a fiasco, 
he pronounced himself to be a convinced opponent of General 
Strikes, though without his co-operation the revolt on the 
Railways would have remained a relatively small affair. 
Whatever the issue, Mr. Thomas was predestined to be on 
the winning side, namely either as the promoter of a victorious 
strike or as having contributed to defeat a failure. On the 
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whole we prefer the attitude of Mr. Cook, as in his case we 
occasionally know where we are. Oxford is about to confer 
a degree honoris causa upon Mr. Thomas. Why this invidious 
exclusion of ‘‘ Emperor Cook ”’ ? 


WE confess to having been much surprised when the General 
Strike collapsed with a suddenness that could also be de- 

scribed as “lightning.” Like most people in 
May 12, 198 official and unofficial circles we expected it to 
last at least until Whitsuntide, if not until Derby day. The 
first news of its termination was discounted as idle rumour. 
It seemed incredible that those who were boasting all over 
the world of their success in holding up the country should 
for no apparent reason lose their nerve over the “frightful 
adventure” in which they had embarked. That the 
Government were anticipating no such débdcle was self- 
evident from the earnest exhortations of their official organ 
to the effect that though it might be scotched and there was 
no shadow of doubt as to the ultimate issue, the General 
Strike was far from being killed. Proportionate was the 
delight of the Public when the good news was confirmed by 
the official announcement that the Trade Union Council 
had gone to Downing Street shortly after noon on Wednes- 
day, May 12th, to report to the Prime Minister that they 
had decided to “ call off” the General Strike. There have 
been several more or less shrewd guesses at the inner history 
of this unconditional surrender of the organizers of an 
Anarchic Movement, for unconditional surrender it was, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “claptrap” to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Where one side in a conflict abandons its 
position without obtaining—in this case without even 
seeking—any terms from the other—that is a surrender 
without conditions, alias an unconditional surrender. There 
could have been no other conclusion once the Government 
made it clear that it would not, as it could not, recede from 
its veto on any parley until the T.U.C. lowered its flag. 
Nothing is to be gained by minimizing the victory of the 
Government and People, People and Government, in this 
struggle between the nation and a section. After what Sir 
John Simon termed “ a nine days’ blunder,” the Bevins, the 
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Pughs, with their associated Privy Councillors, bowed to 
the inevitable. That is the long and short of it, however 
the T.U.C. may try to “save face” by pretending that Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s production of yet another scheme for 
“reorganizing” the Coal Industry constituted “a gentle- 
man’s agreement’ with Ministers to settle on those lines. 
After the resources of misrepresentation had been exhausted 
by Labour Politicians anxious to save their bacon, Sir 
Herbert Samuel made a clear and categorical statement that 
left no loophole for prevarication. At his conferences with 
representatives of the T.U.C. : 

I made it plain, not once, but repeatedly, that I was not acting in any way 
on behalf of the Government, and that the Government having declared that 
they would not enter into any negotiations while the General Strike continued, 


I was unable to ascertain their views, either directly or indirectly, on any of 
the points in my Memorandum. 


THE General Strike was over, and forthwith its engineers 
divided their time between boasting of their “ victory ’’ and 
c slanging one another or the Government. 
Coal Strike— yr, Ramsay MacDonald was peculiarly 
pitiable, because while assuming all the airs 
and graces of Responsible Statesmanship and expecting to be 
taken very seriously, he had simply copied the Duke of 
Plaza-Toro : 
In enterprise of martial kind, 
When there was any fighting, ° 


He led his regiment from behind— 
He found it less exciting. 


Being a bad loser, he went about trying to inflame the 
dupes he had deluded and the public he had tried to starve, 
against the Government which he was reduced to saying 
had been beaten by the T.U.C., to whom it had made an 
“unconditional surrender.” If so, why this thusness ? 
If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Thomases, the Hendersons, 
the Bevins, the Cooks, etc., have won the war, why is their 
Leader in such a temper? Why are they denouncing each 
other as cowards and traitors. In marked contrast, the 
Prime Minister, as he had promised on the eve of the contest, 
stood ready ‘‘ to pick up the bits.” The Miners’ Federation 
at once publicly repudiated the action of the T.U.C. in 
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hauling down its flag, which Mr. Cook declared had been 
done without any consultation with the Miners, who remained 
precisely where they were, viz. on Strike. Mr. Baldwin, 
without losing an hour, set to work on the Coal problem, but 
neither the Report of the Coal Commission, Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s subsequent Scheme, nor the Ministerial Plan put 
forward by the Prime Minister have at the time of writing 
brought Peace on the Coalfields one yard nearer. Indeed, 
at Whitsuntide our patient Premier had almost reached the 
point of saying “‘A Plague on both your Houses ”’ in his 
separate communications to the Mining Association and the 
Miners’ Federation. At the same time there is much force 
in the coalowners’ Contention that the Industry has suffered 
from ‘‘too much Politics.” The only gleam of light that 
has come from the stricken pits is the following statement 
ascribed to Mr. Herbert Smith, the President of the Miners’ 
Federation : ; 

Close uneconomic pits. Put your selling price of inland coal so that it will 
pay an economic wage. Let the owners, the workers, and the general public 
have a voice in fixing that selling price, and then, if there is to be a reduction 
of wages, I will face the position. 

The only people enjoying the Coal Strike are our foreign 
competitors, whose countries are reaping the entire benefit. 


Propaaanpists of all kinds naturally exploited the Strike 
for their own purposes, among the busiest being those 

who represented foreign opinion as being 
Propaganda precisely what they would wish it to be. In 
this affair pro-Germans were aggressively active, nor did 
Anglo-Americans let the grass grow under their feet. 
From their asseverations we might gather that nothing is 
nearer or dearer to Prussian Junkers—Agrarian, Industrial, 
or Financial—or to Washington Politicians than the prosperity 
of John Bull, and that nothing would distress them more 


_ than any disaster to this country. As a matter of fact, there 


were three great Powers where the news of the outbreak of 
the Great Strike (which lost little in the telling by hostile 
correspondents in London) aroused keen satisfaction of the 
schaden-freude variety—namely, Russia, Germany, and the 
United States. Petrograd, or Leningrad as we believe that 
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unhappy city is now called and Moscow make no attempt , 
to conceal their animosity towards the British Empire, with 
which the Soviet Republic is openly at war wherever it can 
touch us or inflict injury on British interests, and even in 
some cases where it should be unable to reach us, for example 
in London, where our easy-going Government allows a horde 
of Soviet emissaries to poison the atmosphere under cover 
of Diplomatic privilege. Moscow had doubtless supplied 
the sinews of war that enabled the necessary spade-work §& 
to be done by the Minority Movement which alone made § 
May 3rd possible. The Bolshevist capital ostentatiously: 
took the convulsion under its wing, lavishing abundant 
advice and considerable cash on the revolutionaries, though 
as a matter of tactics the T.U.C. deemed it politic to make 
a parade of returning cheques from Zinovieff, though what 
has actually happened to the large sums of. money placed 
by our foreign enemies at the disposal of our domestic foes 
we can only guess. According to a message from Berlin 
(see Anglo-Russian News of May 7th),the Soviet had recently 
transferred £200,000 in British currency to Amsterdam. | 


WE should also like to know the amount Berlin contributed 
to the same good cause, as, pace our “‘ Locarno” Press, 
Berlin? the Germans invariably regard Great Britain’s 

danger as Germany’s opportunity, especially 
in a crisis that enables Berlin to inflame Great Britain and- 
Russia against each other. This was the old Bismarckian 
policy that is once more in full swing, and we. are much 
amused at the anxiety of miscellaneous Germans to inform 
the world in general, and London in particular, that Moscow 
is the real villain of the peace, and that our greatest Strike 
was made by the Russian Allies of Germany. We should 
be the very last to question Soviet complicity, which meets 
us at every turn. But Russian Bolshevists, though diaboli- 
cally cunning, are transparently artless. They never hide 
their light under a bushel, and have for many years avowedly 
worked for the downfall of “Imperial” and “ Capitalist” 
England. There is, however, something to be said for the 
view that Zinovieff & Co. are too obtuse to be dangerous and 
would always be beaten by a simple, sincere, and straight- 
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forward Briton of the Stanley Baldwin type, who, though 
over-indulgent to pinprickers, intriguers and conspirators, 
is a redoubtable opponent when at last a fight is forced upon 
him. He would knock out a vainglorious impostor such as 
Zinovieff, whenever he took the trouble to try. Very otherwise 
are the Germans, who are far more dangerous than any 
Russians, because as realists who are out for results they 
recognize that intrigue and self-advertisement are incom- 
patible. They are incomparably more able, astute, and 
efficient than the mountebanks of Moscow, whom they 
employ to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
Fatherland while they remain discreetly in the background. 
So it was with our Strike, with which Soviet Russia openly 
identified itself ab initio, while the wily Teuton—who had 
assuredly as much connection with it as any Russian— 
contented himself with warning the British Government 
and people against the machinations of Moscow ! 


THEN, of course, we had the customary well-meant effort 
to represent the great heart of the American people as 


beating in unison with our own, sympathizin 

Well Meant with difficulties, sharing dik 
and aspirations because they regard our cause as their cause. 
We were told exactly the same thing by precisely the same 
people in August 1914, when it was alleged by ill-informed 
enthusiasts in New York, Washington, and London that 
U.S.A. was with us to a man when the Mailed Fist struck 
unoffending, unsuspecting, unprepared and unarmed Belgium. 
We know better now. American sympathy with the Allied 
Cause was a fable invented by those with whom the wish 
was father to the thought. It has since been exploded, 
and was finally buried by Colonel House’s revelations, of 
which not the least significant is his quotation of a statement 
of ex-President Roosevelt in the early days of the War 
showing that even he (who subsequently saw things as 
they really were and learnt to appreciate the hideous 
proportions of the Pan-German menace to American as to 
European civilization) was at the outset of the same mind 
and purpose as President Wilson, who exhorted the people 
of the United States to “think neutrally.” This is what 
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Theodore Roosevelt wrote in the Outlook on September 23, 
1914, after six weeks of the Great War, in which 
correspondents of the London Press in New York and 
Washington pretended that American sympathies were 
wholeheartedly with the Allies, whom they had been itching 
to join in repelling German aggression on Belgium: ‘“‘ It 
is certainly eminently desirable that we (the Americans) 
should remain entirely neutral, and nothing but urgent need 
would warrant breaking our neutrality and taking sides one 
way or the other.” It only serves to prove how strong 
was the anti-Ally—mainly anti-British—atmosphere in the 
United States that so clear-sighted and courageous a 
Statesman as ex-President Roosevelt should have thus 
committed himself to an opinion he subsequently discarded 
and regretted, and for which he so splendidly atoned by his 
powerful championship of the Cause of Civilization versus 
Kultur. 


WE only quote this passage from Theodore Roosevelt— 
which is much more familiar to Americans than to 

Englishmen—as evidence of the studied 
Corroborative misrepresentation of American opinion 
toward ourselves. There is, we gladly recognize, a minute 
minority of the 110,000,000 American citizens who appreciate 
and admire Great Britain, and wish her well at every crisis, 
whether foreign or domestic. If they had their way there 
would be mutually cordial relations between the British 
and American Governments and a policy of intelligent 
co-operation between our nations, because they sincerely 
believe that the English-speaking peoples stand for the same 


big things in this wicked world, and that, consequently, © 


any misfortune to either would be disastrous to the other. 
But this amicable minority grows year by year, fine by 
degrees and beautifully less until it is lost amid the millions 
who share none of its sympathies or prepossessions—many 
of whom come from communities where Anglophobia is an 
obsession, such as Ireland and Germany, while an immense 
number of American citizens who are not congenitally anti- 
British become so from the school-books in vogue in every 
State of the Union where irrepressible Irishmen have any 
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say. Their animosity is stimulated by the vast newspaper 
propaganda from New York to San Francisco, in which 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst and his imitators represent 
Great Britain as the villain of the piece. The insignificant 
minority of American Anglophiles assuredly sympathized 
with us in May 1926 as in August 1914; but the vast majority, 
who alone count in the eyes of the practical Politicians 
of Washington, doubtless hoped that our Great Strike had 
come to stay, so that another nail might be driven into the 
coffin of John Bull, who in the eyes of most Americans who 
stay in America hardly has a right to exist. Solicitous 
correspondents, seeking to magnify the friendly minority, 
were hard put to it as usual, and could only trump up about 
one newspaper in Washington and two or three in New 
York which could bring themselves to say ‘‘ Well done, 
England!” when this nightmare was dissipated. Nearer 
home we had an opportunity of appreciating the attitude 
of the average American from the tone of the New York 
Herald, published no farther away than Paris, which we may 
be sure is typical of that of its confréres across the Atlantic. 


Tue Hearst Press must have had one of its many shocks 
on learning that Great Britain—Government and people— 
had triumphed over anarchy. Although this 
huge organization serves a clientele of about 
25,000,000, it is practically never quoted in 
the British Press lest the Anglo-American legend be disturbed 
and the British public become less amenable to Anglo- 
American influences, whether fiscal or financial. That 
the Hearst Press is pitiably ignorant of European affairs 
generally and British affairs in particular may be gathered 
from the contributors whom it relies on to “ put it wise.” 
Among these is Mr. Lloyd George, who palms off his own 
prejudices on the American Press, and through it on the 
American public, whose chance of seeing things abroad as 
they really are is thus rendered almost hopeless. Our 
ex-Prime Minister is not deemed sufficiently good “‘ copy ” 
to be cabled back to London, but for once in a way The Times 
New York correspondent was moved to give us a glimpse 
(see The Times, May 15th) of the sorry stuff purveyed from 
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Churt to U.S.A. Mr. Lloyd George carries his antipathy 
to the British Government into hostile quarters abroad, 
judging by his article on the General Strike, to which the 
Daily Mail called public attention on May 20th, and which 
has shattered the ex-Prime Minister’s reputation as a seer 
and a statesman. It contained such gems as the following : 

If the Government adhere to their resolve not to enter into any further 
discussions for a settlement unless the strike is first of all called off, the conflict 
will inevitably go on day after day and week after week—until some unfore- 
seen event happens. The play of public opinion, so potent and salutary an 


influence in these cases, 1s made difficult, if not impossible, by the suppression 
of the newspapers. 


None of us are infallible, and few, if any, were prepared for 
so speedy a collapse of the Great Strike, and no one would 
blame Mr. Lloyd George for joining the huge host of false 
prophets, but we are all entitled to resent an ex-Prime 
Minister of Great Britain enriching himself by prejudicing the 
national cause abroad by “crabbing ”’ the British Govern- 
ment on an issue on which its attitude was wholly admirable 
and heartily approved and endorsed by the overwhelming 
majority of the British people, including Liberals and 
Radicals of the eminence of Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
Viscount Grey and Sir John Simon. 


Apart from the moral effect of the fiasco of the T.U.C.’s 
attack on Government and People, security should accrue 

from the remarkable terms of the settlement 
between the Railway Companies and their 
employees, followed, as they were, by settlements with 
the Dockers, Underground, London General Omnibus and 
Transport Workers generally. It is the most hopeful incident 
that has happened for many a long day in the relations 
between Capital and Labour if it may be interpreted as 
indicating that leading Trade Unionists at last realize that 
Trade Unions must return to their proper business and leave 
politics severely alone if they are to serve the interests of 
the working classes. We append the text of these terms, 
which speak for themselves. For Trade Unions to pocket 
their amour-propre to the extent of admitting that they 
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were in the wrong is a landmark on the way to healthier 
industrial conditions. 


1. Those employees of the railway companies who have gone out on strike 
to be taken back to work as soon as traffic offers and work can be found for them. 
The principle to be followed in reinstating to be seniority in each grade at each 
station, depot, or office. 

2. The trade unions admit that in calling a strike they committed a wrongful 
act against the companies, and agree that the companies do not by reinstatement 
surrender their legal rights to claim damages arising out of the strike from 
strikers and others responsible. 

3. The unions undertake— 

(a) Not again to instruct their members to strike without previous negotiations 

with the companies. 

(6) To give no support of any kind to their members who take any un- 

authorized action. 

(c) Not to encourage supervisory employees in the special class to take 

part in any strike. 

4. The companies intimated that, arising out of the strike, it may be necessary 
to remove certain persons to other positions, but no such person’s salary or wages 
will be reduced. Each company will notify the unions within one week the 
names of men whom they propose to transfer, and will afford each man an 
opportunity of having an advocate to present his case to the General Manager. 

5. The settlement shall not extend to persons who have been guilty of violence 
or intimidation. 

On behalf of the General Managers’ Conference : 

Feurx J. C. Porz. H. G. Burcsss. 
H. W. Waker. R. L. WEDe@woop. 
R. H. 


On behalf of the Railway Trade Unions :— 
For National Union of Railwaymen : 


J. H. THomas. C. T. Cramp. 
For Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen : 
J. BRoMLEY. 


For Railway Clerks’ Association : 
A. G. WALKDEN. 


Can His Majesty’s Ministers be persuaded to follow the 
excellent example of the Railway Unions by confessing that 
heat they likewise have been in error on a ques- 


J tion not entirely disconnected with the Great 
eee Strike? Indeed, not a few knowledgeable 
observers regard it as a predisposing cause of that outbreak. 
We refer to the gratuitous adoption of the Gold Standard 
last year as the result of private confabulations between 
the Governor of the Bank of England (the Rt. Hon. Montagu 
Norman) and the Federal Reserve Board in New York. 
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This subject had never been mentioned, so far as we are 
aware, by any Minister at the last General Election. There 
was no discussion of it in either House of Parliament until 
it was an accomplished fact, and there is reason to believe 
that it was never seriously considered by the Cabinet until 
the Treasury and the Bank of England had committed the 
Government to adopt this policy under Anglo-American 
pressure, consisting of a handful of Bankers and their mouth- 
pieces, the City Editors of half a dozen London newspapers. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, for the first time in his life, was 
compelled to confess ignorance of his subject when introducing 
the Gold Standard Bill in the House of Commons, and the 
childish argument he advanced for this momentous measure 
bore so striking a resemblance to an article in a mischievous 
periodical that had been active in the gold agitation that it 
was difficult to resist the conclusion that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was merely repeating words that had been put 
into his mouth by irresponsible, and perhaps interested, 
parties. Everybody can understand why the Americans, 
as accumulators of the world’s gold, were anxious that Great 
Britain should adopt the Gold Standard and by so doing 
constrain other nations to a like course. But outside “ the 
worshippers of par” no one has attempted to explain what 
this country stands to gain from placing itself at the disposal 
of the Federal Reserve Board of New York, and from that 
day to this, though we are told the sovereign is now looking 
the dollar in the face, our industrial outlook has steadily 
deteriorated, and it is industry and not finance that provides 
employment for our people. History may not improbably 
decide that New York and its henchmen in and around 
Lombard Street share with Moscow and its agents in the 
Trade Unions the main responsibility for the Great Strike. 
How to counteract the injury wrought by mistaken currency 
policy is discussed in a thoughtful constructive article by 
Mr. Darling elsewhere in this number. Sheer necessity will 
compel the public to interest themselves in questions of 
currency which are at present shunned like the plague, with 
the deplorable result of leaving our policy at the mercy of 
the wrong—because wrong-headed—people. 
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The Times collected an entertaining collection of scare 
headlines from the two official Soviet newspapers, Izvestia 
. and Pravda, describing events in England as 
=e 3 our foreign enemies and their domestic con- 
federates wished them to happen. This 
episode is not only amusing because these rags are the 
official mouthpieces of the mountebanks of Moscow, with 
whom the British Government still sees fit to maintain 
diplomatic relations, and whose agents are allowed to swarm 
in this country, poisoning the atmosphere and stirring up 
strife under cover of diplomatic privilege, and who, accord- 
ing to a statement of our Foreign Minister, have had the 
insolence to suggest that their Agency in London be raised 
to the dignity of an Embassy so as to facilitate the operations 
they are carrying on against us. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
will be obliged to do something more than “ consider” 
what to do when this request formally reaches him. Mean- 
while he might usefully peruse the official Soviet account 
of the “fight against bourgeoisie” as appearing in the 
official Izvestia and Pravda, probably supplied by the would- 
be “ Embassy,” and ask himself whether it is seemly to 
have any official relations with those whom his colleague 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer accurately diagnosed as a 
“bloody baboonery.” It is not, however, merely as @ 
revelation of Soviet mentality that these official accounts 
of the Great Strike are instructive—they likewise reveal 
the mentality of the British end of the Soviet whose con- 
nection with Moscow is lucidly explained by Mr. Ian Colvin 
elsewhere in this number. 


THE journals of the Soviet Government show us what was 
in the minds of the wreckers who planned what they had no 

doubt would be a catastrophe and which was 
an, iii, Oe described by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
Bourgeoisie American Press. As he was not riding the 

whirlwind and directing the storm, he was 
convinced our case was hopeless until Parliament was called 
in—with himself no doubt in the familiar réle of deus ex 
machina—to clear up the mess made by the Government. 
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These Soviet accounts are not only instructive as to Russian 
—and Pan-German—hopes, but likewise of the anticipations 
of the Purcells, Cooks, Tilletts, and other associates of 
Zinovieff and the Red International with whom the Privy 
Councillors of Socialism either secretly sympathized or 
alternatively were intimidated, which says little for their 
** Leadership.’ Like other trimmers before them, they fell 
between two stools. This is what actually happened in 
England during the first fortnight of May, according to 
Ievestia and Pravda—what “Emperor Cook” and his 
satellites of the T.U.C. were “ out for ’’—‘‘ Complete Rail- 
way Stoppage”’’; “‘ Panic on the Exchange”’; “Class Against 
Class”; ‘* Britain Cut Off from the Continent”; “ Panic- 
stricken Bourgeoisie Fleeing to France”; ‘‘ Unrest Among 
Troops. Welsh Guards confined to Barracks for Breach of 
Discipline. Government Statement on Riot at Aldershot ” ; 
“Communists Active. Councils (Soviets) of Action formed 
Everywhere ” ; ‘“‘ Sacrilege in Westminster Abbey”; “ Par- 
liament in Darkness”; ‘‘Chaos in London Streets” ; 
‘“‘ Bourgeoisie Panic-stricken by Cancellation of Race Meet- 
ings and the Appearance of The Times as a Small Type- 
written Sheet of Writing-paper”; “ Meagre Response to 
Appeal for Special Constables.” Even Brighton was reported 
to have turned Communist and to have placed itself under 
a Soviet. The Soviet Press was emphatic on the political 
character of the General Strike, which it joyfully announced 
that Mr. Baldwin recognized as such by the measures he was 
taking to combat it. It was a tremendous blow to Bolshevism 
everywhere, especially in Moscow, when it ultimately trans- 
pired that the “ panic-stricken bourgeoisie ’’ had gained the 
day without bloodshed. Jzvestia and Pravda had no com- 
punction in ascribing this to the “‘ treachery ” of Moderates 
and the “ feebleness ” of the Extremists. 


During the fortnight in which the British People were 
preoccupied with their own affairs and denied their usual 
pees sources of information, nothing momentous 
occurred abroad, though under normal con- 
ditions several episodes would have attracted considerable 
attention—possibly more than they were worth. Thus 
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we can see how the “crisis” in Poland would have been 
magnified until the rest of the world regarded that nation 
as in extremis, and most Polish cities as having a blood 
bath. One elementary precaution is essential concerning 
all “ Polish news,” unless we wish to be misled: if it comes 
from Berlin it should be discounted by at least 50 per cent., 
if not altogether discarded. Germany is as hostile to Poland 
as Soviet Russia to the British Empire. We should laugh 
at anyone who swallowed Soviet propaganda about English 
events, and yet many Englishmen accept German versions 
of Polish events. Germans are not such fools as Russian 
Bolshevists, and would never give themselves away like 
Pravda and Izvestia, the official organs of the Soviet, and 
the common laughing-stock of Europe. This makes Berlin 
more dangerous than Moscow, as the Poles realize. Prus- 
sianized Germany is determined to “down” Poland, who 
in German eyes is an intolerable element in the Balance of 
Power that might at the next time of asking turn the scale 
against Kultur. One obvious way of weakening Poland is 
to drive a wedge between her and Western Europe by 
discrediting her in the eyes of the British, who are so ignorant 
of Continental affairs that they easily succumb to German 
suggestion. We should be well advised to believe nothing 
we read, and little we hear either, about the causes, the 
objects, or the course of “‘ Marshal Pilsudski’s cowp d@ état,” 
which is likely to prove a smaller and far less sensational 
affair than Berlin would have us believe. The weakness of 
brand-new constitutions is a tendency to weaken the Execu- 
tive by depriving the Head of the State of the power to 
dissolve Parliament ; in Poland, as elsewhere, this produced 
a deadlock. 


In Germany there has been a Ministerial crisis of no great 
moment, ending in most of the old faces remaining in the 
Check to old places, though the former Chancellor 
the L or Prime Minister, Dr. Luther, has retired 

in favour of Herr Marx. It is a case of 


plus ga change plus c’est la méme chose. That Communists 
cut no ice whatever in the Fatherland is evident from the 
intimate relations between the powers that be in Berlin and 
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those of Moscow, the former having recently concluded a 
** Reinsurance” treaty with the Soviet which, as we 
explained last month, revives the old Bismarckian policy 
and enables Germany to play off the Western Nations against 
Soviet Russia and vice versa. It renders Germany’s entry 
into the League of Nations not merely farcical, but positively 
dangerous to that body upon which one of the Russo-German 
Allies openly declares war while the other pledges himself 
to take no action under the Covenant at which the Soviet 
Republic could take umbrage. Had we believed in the League 
of Nations, we should recognize Russo-German relations as 
knocking the bottom out of it, but as in our opinion it was 
born without bottom, it does not, perhaps, very much matter. 
How Statesmen regarding themselves as “ Responsible ” 
can continue to treat the League as the only alternative to 
war, and therefore the “hope of the world,” is beyond 
our comprehension. We can only imagine that amour- 
propre, which supplies the key to much in Politics, prevents 
public men who have openly committed themselves to the 
dogma of the Covenant, and encouraged the nations of the 
world to “go nap” on it, from owning themselves in the 
wrong, like certain Trade Unions since the Great Strike. 
That the League of Nations is a peculiar peril to the British 
Empire is shown by the disruptive forces set in motion 
since the signature of the Covenant encouraged every Separ- 
atist faction overseas to raise the question of Status. 


WE made ourselves disliked by professional optimists on 
the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s visit to South Africa, 

by declining to join in their jubilation over 
“the burial of the racial issue,’ and the 
reconciliation of the Dutch to the British 


Empire,” which they were confident would be _ the 
outcome of the friendly social intercourse between the 
Heir Apparent and even the crustiest and most crabbed 
Boers. The Prince carries an atmosphere with him wherever 
he goes so that no community could fail to respond to his 
liking for the human race. But the Dutch did not abate 
one jot or tittle of their determination to press their 
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Separatism to the utmost limits—indeed, they appear to 
have regarded the Royal tour as convenient cover for a 
further move towards disruption that might pass unnoticed 
by local and overseas optimists. General Hertzog’s speeches 
may be less clear than the noonday sun, but there is little 
scope for doubt as to the trend of his mind and his policy. 
In his eyes the League of Nations is so useless in preserving 
the Peace of the world that he repudiates its obligations. 
It is only serviceable as a lever for dislocating the British 
Empire. Among suggestions seriously discussed in the 
sub-continent is the recognition of German as a third official 
language; among proposals actually made by the Government 
is the substitution of what is practically the old Transvaal 
Flag for the Union Jack as the Dominion Flag, as a symbol 
of South Africa’s independence of everything British. Doubt- 
less, General Hertzog, with whom the wish was father to 
the thought, regarded the General Strike as the beginning 
of the end of England, which made the moment opportune 
for flouting the flag. 


THE Daily Express is exclusively responsible for the 
information contained in this paragraph, as we are merely 
sacha eal repeating a statement appearing in our 
se - tw contemporary’s first normal issue (May 18th) 
after the Great Strike. The Daily Express 
would assuredly not at such a moment circulate such 
a rumour unless it believed it to be true. If true, it 
is liable to raise doubts both as to the common sense and 
public spirit of a section of the “ Capitalist’ class, who, 
in the opinion of the vast majority of Britons of all classes— 
non-Strikers and Strikers—should be able to find a less 
mischievous outlet for the employment of their surplus 
wealth than that indicated in this extract from the Daily 
Express, which we reproduce textually in the hope that 
it may provoke some contradiction : 


AID FOR GERMAN TRADE 
British FINANCIERS JOIN WITH BERLIN BANKERS 


Four British financiers, including Lord Ashfield, head of the Underground 
railways, have combined with the heads of four great German banks to form a 
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company with a capital of £1,000,000 for the purpose of lending money to 
German industrial concerns. 

The company was registered yesterday under the title of “ British and 
German Trust, Limited.” The British directors are Lord Ashfield, Sir George 
May, Mr. A. R. Wagg, and Mr. A. Palache (chairman). The other four 
directors are the heads of German banks in Berlin. 

“Our activities will chiefly centre at first on financing German industrial 
concerns whose financial requirements are not large,” said Mr. Palache to a 
Daily Express representative yesterday. ‘“‘It is likely that later on we shall 
do business with concerns which are not German. We feel that by improving 
German industries we shall at the same time bring benefit to this country.” 


Should this statement unhappily turn out to be true, we can 
only say that such a deplorable development as the promo- 
tion of competitive foreign industries by British capital at 
a time when we have a chronic unemployment roll of about 
1,000,000,000 (chiefly in our basic industries) could occur 
in no country but ours. Such is the confusion of thought 
produced by eighty years of ‘‘ Free Trade,” that while some 
British patriots exhort us to “‘ buy British goods,” others 
are anxious to make us “ buy German goods.” 


EvEN on the Stock Exchange, which has many ties with 
British Industry, our Industrialists are penalized and 
the investor discouraged from investing in 
Industrials’ by the preposterous charges 

imposed on such transactions. Surely the 
Federation of British Industries, the British Commonwealth 
Union, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce might 
make themselves useful by insisting on the removal of this 
intolerable handicap, though they would have to set about 
it with rather more than their customary ‘“ gumption,” 
and not consent to be “‘ fobbed off’ with the first plausible 
prevarication of Officialism. This grievance was ventilated 
in the Observer (March 28th) by a correspondent signing 
himself “‘ Safety First,” who pointed out that 


for ashort three or four years’ investment the 5 percent. War Loan—or, indeed, 
almost any Government stock—is more profitable than an industrial share carry: 
ing @ much higher interest. 


This is not, however, due to the intrinsic superiority of 
War Loan as a security, but to 


t 


of 
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the higher commission, the payment of stamp duty, and the larger jobber’s 
turn which have to be met in the purchase of the industrial share. 


The Observer’s correspondent contrasts the results of two 
operations, namely £1,000 invested in 5 per cent. War Loan 
and the same amount invested industrially. The first 
transaction works out thus : 


£ d. 

£993 1s. 4d. Stock bought at 100), .. a3 .. 997 8 0 
Commission and Contract Stamp .. 212 0 
Total as = -- 1000 0 0 

£993 1s. 4d. Stock sold at 100§ ne se .. 996 15 10 
Less Commission and Contract Stamp .. oi 212 0 
Total 994 3 10 

Interest less Income Tax 40 0 0 


In the twelve months, therefore, the £1,000 has become 
£1,034, a profit of £34. 

Number 2 (the investment of £1,000 in a good 7 per cent. 
Preference Share quoted at 20s. 3d. to 20s. 9d.) works out 
as follows : 


& 

943 shares bought at 20s. 9d. 
Stamp and fee . 10 2 6 
Contract Stamp .. 020 

943 shares sold at 20s. 3d. Aer ss .. 96415 9 
Less Commission and Contract Stamp Fe “4 41-17; 9 
Total .. 94218 0 

Interest less Income Tax aa ay 563 0 0 


In this case, in twelve months the £1,000 has become 
£995 18s., a loss of £4 2s. In the first transaction the 
total expenses, be it noted, were £6, in the second £57! 
We thought at first that there must be some flaw in these 
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figures, but an intelligent friend in a big stock-broking 
firm, to whom we submitted them, writes : 

The figures given by the Observer correspondent are quite correct so far 

as they go, and undoubtedly the heavy Government Stamp Duty of 1 per cent, 
is a heavy direct tax upon the investor in industrial securities. 
And people who call themselves ‘‘ men of business ” submit 
to this extortion, and “‘ Federations ’’ and ‘‘ Commonwealths ”’ 
sit down under it. If they can’t “ginger up” the Govern- 
ment, won’t someone ginger them up ? 


In the May number of the National Review, in referring to 
the choice of a Captain of England’s Test Match XI, we 

hazarded the opinion that “he should not 
passenger’ who will add another 
item to the runless tail, but a forcing batsman, inspiring 
confidence by the belief of his side that at a pinch he can 
convert defeat into victory by successful ‘slogging.’ ” 
Like many others, we had in mind as emphatically the right 
man for this responsible post, Mr. A. W. Carr, the Notting- 
hamshire Captain, our most brilliant amateur batsman, 
with a fine record of getting runs against the best bowling 
when they are most needed, and likewise possessing every 
gift—including presence and personality—that a team 
demands in its leader. General satisfaction was therefore 
caused by the announcement that at last the Selection 
Committee had made up its mind and that its choice had 
fallen on him. Doubtless the Strike—which can be debited 
with most shortcomings—is partly responsible for a delay 
which brings us perilously near the first Test Match, for 
which the Australians have long been moulding their galaxy 
of talent into a team. That they are wonderful all-rounders 
who can bat, bowl, and field is obvious from their preliminary 
canters under most discouraging conditions. Captain Carr 
clearly has his work cut out and not much time in which to 
“get going,” while his task is complicated by the excessive 
amount of County Cricket—much of it second-rate—in 
which our best players, amateur and professional, are 
already engulfed. He should insist on some trial matches, 
so as to give the England XI a chance of becoming something 
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more than a casual collection of individual cricketers. Now 
that we have beaten a General Strike, we deserve to win 
some Test Matches, provided we give our players a chance 
of doing themselves justice. 


WE are not disposed to apologize to these most welcome 
Australian cricketers for any inconvenience they may have 
been caused by our domestic “‘scrap,” because, 
rd — if we may be allowed to say so, it is an 

unwonted privilege for any visitors to have 
an opportunity of seeing Britons at their very best. We are 
especially glad that this experience should have befallen 
Australians, because, although Mr. Collins and his team 
regard the Old Country as anything but effete, there is 
a tendency in that direction in many Colonial circles, which 
are wont to regard the Motherland as more or less “a back 
number,” whose inhabitants are content to dodder along 
on the same lines as their fathers and grandfathers, and 
who are painfully lacking in the initiative, energy, common 
sense, enterprise and determination that characterize our 
compatriots overseas. Recent events must have done 
something to explode this idea, and we are glad the Australian 
cricketers should have been in our midst at such a moment 
and eye-witnesses of England aroused. We do, however, 
apologize to them for the cold and cheerless greeting they 
have received from our unaccountable climate, which has 
been at its worst. Anything less like cricketing weather— 
especially for sunshine players—we cannot imagine, and it 
makes us realize how good the Australians are that they 
should have been able to show such fine form under such 
conditions. This dismal experience would not, however, 
have taken them by surprise had they studied Lord Dun- 
boyne’s fifty-day weather predictions in the Daily Mail, 
which, though modestly described by their gifted author as 
“nothing approaching infallibility,’ have had an uncanny 
knack of at any rate delivering every ounce of bad weather 
foreshadowed by the prophet. Fairly fine weather is indi- 
cated for the first Test Match, though it is always wise in 
this part of the world to take an umbrella to any picnic. 
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WE should like our readers everywhere to know that whether 
the Printers’ Strike collapsed or continued the June number 

of the National Review would have appeared 
oe Senne in its normal form at the normal date. 

Through the intermediary of friends who take 
a sympathetic interest in this periodical and would regret 
its disappearance, we found ourselves in a position to make 
suitable arrangements with a first-class firm of printers in 
London that would have infallibly ‘‘ delivered the goods.” 
Nor would there have been any difficulty as regards the 
paper, which was awaiting delivery, while any attempted 
obstruction to the distribution of the National Review 
would have been resolutely overcome by volunteers. It 
would have been an_ interesting, however expensive, 
experiment, which, however, there was no need to test, as 
happily at the eleventh hour the General Strike was “ called 
off,” and pre-strike conditions were restored over a large 
area of the printing trade. In justice to printers, it should 
be remembered that never had the rank and file been so 
much as consulted by the Tsars of Trade Unionism, who 
are not only a law unto themselves, but are, or rather were, 
allowed to be a law to other people. 
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THE STRANGLE-HOLD OF TRADE 
UNIONISM 


“Combination is an awful power. It is like the equally 
mighty agency of steam; capable of almost unlimited good 
or evil. But to obtain a blessing on its labours, it must 
work under the direction of a high and intelligent will ; 
incapable of being misled by passion or excitement. ‘The 
will of the operatives had not been guided to the calmness 
of wisdom.’’—Mrs, GasKELL, Mary Barton (1848). 


No man who realizes the hardships and miseries of industrial 


life during the iron age of laisser-faire can write on the rise 


of Trade Unionism in England without sympathy and even 
emotion. In days when babes of five were employed 
underground, when Hood was writing The Song of the 
Shirt and Mrs. Browning The Cry of the Children, when a 
weaver earned 8s. a week, and John Bright described the 
*“‘ miserable legislation on principles false 
and mischievous,” the law treated the labour organizer as 
an outlaw and combinations of workmen as abhorrent. 
To foster any restraint of trade was deemed as repugnant 
to sound legal principles as it was to orthodox political 
economy. Between 1799 and 1824 trade unions were 
illegal bodies existing only on sufferance. In 1834 six 
labourers of Tolpuddle in Dorset, who aspired to a wage 
of seven shillings a week, were sentenced to transportation 
for seven years for unlawfully administering oaths of 
secrecy. For years afterwards a man who left work without 
giving notice or who hooted a strike-breaker ran the risk 
of imprisonment. 

Nineteenth-century Trade Unionism struggled slowly 
upwards in a prejudiced world. By three distinctive types 
of service it gradually gained the respect of all classes, 
and may still command the appreciation of posterity. 
Long before the State undertook the duty of insuring the 
workers against sickness, accident and unemployment, the 
trade union acted as a friendly society which distributed 
benefits in these contingencies. It was this aspect of Trade 
Unionism which won for it the privileges granted by the 
Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1875. Secondly, no one 
can doubt that collective bargaining is one of the agencies 
which have helped to improve the conditions and hours of 
industry and the wages and health of the worker. It is 
not, of course, the only such agency. Domestic servants 
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have probably gained greater relative advances than any 
other class of employees, and they owe nothing to com- 
bination. Within limits, however, combination has 
strengthened the contractual capacity of the individual 
worker, and thus tempered the overweening ascendency 
over his “hands” enjoyed and abused by the early Vic- 
torian business magnate. Moreover, collective negotiation 
has often, as in the cotton trade, led to peace and good 
will. Where trade union leaders command confidence, the 
chances of sporadic and unauthorized strikes become remote. 
Thirdly, self-government in a union tends to educate an 
efficient and wide-minded type of labour leader, who is 
often able to add to the keen class interest of his fellows 
the tolerance and clarity of vision which are born of ex- 
perience and of contact with other casts of thought. 

Trade unions would never have become a danger to 
civilization but for the weakness of politicians. It became 
clear after the dockers’ strike of 1889 that the voting 
strength of trade unions was a big asset in party warfare, 
and the vote-catching propensities of neither of the parties 
of that day could resist the temptation. That the Liberals 
were the chief offenders, and the actual framers of the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906 and of the Trade Union Act 
of 1913, does not clear the Conservatives from the charge of 
having opposed both measures too half-heartedly, and 
of having acquiesced too timidly in their remaining on the 
statute book. The provisions of both are well known. 
The first legalized picketing for the purpose of peaceful 
persuasion (a phrase full of irony) and sanctioned induce- 
ments to break a contract of employment if given in 
furtherance of a trade dispute. It renders a trade union 
immune from liability for wrongs committed by it or by 
its authorized agents in the course of their employment. 
The second enabled trade unions, notwithstanding their 
essentially non-political character, to expend their funds 
on political candidatures and propaganda, and on main- 
taining members of Parliament whenever a majority of 
their respective members have so decided. Unwilling 
members can apply for exemption at risks which are obvious. 

These positive enactments afford a shield and buckler 
for oppression by majorities. We have also in estimating 
the extent of trade union power to recognize the additional 
strength which it derives from gaps now existing in our 
law. There is no legal necessity to hold ballots before 
strikes are called, unless indeed the rules of a trade union 
should require one. There is no effective control over 
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expenditure and accounts. The rank and file of a union 
in practice know nothing as to the vast extent of its 
political disbursements, or as to the full measure of its 
subsidy to Socialist newspapers. The result, therefore, of 
the manipulation of the law by vote-catchers has been to 
invest trade union executives with a range of power beyond 
all precedent, and a legal irresponsibility such as is vested 
in no other associations of men or women in the world. 
Only great men could use it wisely. Small men are almost 
bound to misuse it. Hence the Act of 1906 has led to 
picketing on a large scale; to absolute irresponsibility in 
trade union activities; and to extensive terrorism over 
families holding views as to politics or strikes opposed to 
those of the majority. The Act of 1913 has enabled 
Socialism to wring funds from hundreds of thousands of 
workers who have not the requisite daring to establish 
their independence of judgment. Moreover, the language 
of Section 4 (3) (a) of the Trade Union Act of 1871—framed 
so as to leave a society to control, as a club controls, the 
mutual rights of its members—has had the unanticipated 
result of freeing a trade union from the discharge of its 
obligations to such members as incur the displeasure of 
their executives. This clause disables the Court from 
entertaining any legal proceeding instituted with the object 
of directly enforcing the provision of benefits to members. 

Ever since the war the extremists have sought to 
utilize the immunities and privileges which the country 
have lavished upon the trade unions, to involve England in 
the international movement towards revolution and anarchy. 
There are still many moderates among trade union officials, 
but they have not the courage to stand up for moderation. 
Among the rank and file there is a large element of sane 
and patriotic men and women; but they have felt—and 
rightly have felt—that they and their families have been 
hitherto inadequately protected by law and by public 
opinion against the resentment and passion of the Socialists. 
Controlling the official expression of labour so far as it is 
engaged in all the staple industries, and closely linked 
with Russian and international revolutionary associations 
throughout Europe, the “‘ Reds”? have become dominant 
in British trade unions. Their last triumph was in Septem- 
ber 1925, when the Trade Union Congress at Scarborough 
presented Tomsky with a gold watch, and, in return, four 
English trade unionists were appointed honorary members 
of the Moscow Soviet. 

No one who has watched in the House of Commons 
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the impotence of the Socialist front bench to control their 
followers, and the fervour of the extremists in the industrial 
north, was surprised by the capture of the Council of the 
Trade Union Congress on May Ist by men bent on destroy- 
ing the Constitution. The general strike was a challenge 
to Parliament. It had no relation to any industrial dispute. 
Those called out had no quarrel with their employers. 
Some, like the railwaymen, were particularly well paid. 
The Government had decided not to subsidize the mines, 
The Council, without consulting their constituents, declared 
that the subsidy should run on. They tried hard to starve 
the community, to close the ports, to paralyse traffic, to 
suppress the publication not only of opinions but even of 
news. They arrogated to themselves the right to issue 
permits to travel from place to place. In The British 
Worker for May 10th they proclaimed that “‘ the General 
Council requires that all workers who are still in service 
or employment shall contribute 5 per cent. of their wages 
to the strike fund.” 

The revolution failed for three reasons: first, the good 
sense and loyalty of the mass of the people; secondly, 
the organizing and technical ability of the nation, nurtured 
in the Great War and quickened anew by the magnitude 
of the danger; thirdly, because after years of government 
by wobblers, we have at last found a man in Mr. Baldwin. 
Though Mr. Lloyd George, forgetting the oratory with 
which he once lashed men who believed in “ peace without 
victory,” besought the Ministry to regard as oracular and 
to publish in The British Gazette an ill-timed plea for sur- 
render, his defeatist advice was rejected. For the first 
time since 1914 the revolutionary forces have been subdued 
without any concession being made with a view to saving 
the prestige and feelings of their leaders. 

We have now to ask if the success of the cause of law 
and order is enough to satisfy all doubts as to the future. 
Mr. Justice Astbury in a memorable judgment has declared 
that the general strike is contrary to law, and that those 
persons inciting or taking part in it are not protected by 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. He has also held that no 
trade unionist in this country can lose his trade union 
benefits by refusing to obey unlawful orders. For the 
time, at any rate, the cause of direct action has been beaten, 
and we may reasonably expect to see fissures in the ranks 
of Socialism and some defections from Trade Unionism. 
Do these effects of the late critical days secure for a 
reasonable period to come the lightening from the people’s 
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shoulders of the strangle-hold which threatened to destroy 
their well-being ? 

I cannot think that they do. 

Three further steps should be taken in order to lessen 
the likelihood of recurrence. First, it is essential that the 
Government should weigh without passion and redress 
without panic the defects in the present state of trade 
union law. Welcome though it is, Mr. Justice Astbury’s 
decision leaves quite untouched the evils which flow from 
the Acts of 1906 and 1913. It does not even necessarily 
follow that a workman from whom benefits are wrongfully 
withheld can recover them by legal proceedings, for Section 4 
of the Act of 1871 is still in force. If immediate legislation 
is open to the just criticism that the early days after a 
national emergency are not days to choose for acute con- 
troversy, it is still expedient that the Cabinet should set 
on foot a competent inquiry into the best means of meeting 
the need for trade union law reform without prejudicing 
the true interests of trade unionism. Such an inquiry 
would clear the field for legislation in 1927. It is overdue. 

Secondly, the admirable propaganda work undertaken 
during the crisis should continue, though, of course, such 
propaganda must now take different forms. Ignorance as 
to the meaning of a general strike and as to the vital 
importance of preserving Parliamentary government has 
not been confined to the poor. The attempts of numerous 
dons, teachers, and ministers of religion to induce Mr. 
Baldwin to beg the Trade Union Council to reopen nego- 
tiations, instead of insisting on their calling off the strike, 
shows how widespread are men’s confusion of thought and 
want of knowledge. Here is an instance of the blindness 
of persons in authority. While Mr. Baldwin was fighting 
to the death in order to save our system of self-government 
and our tradition of the liberty of the Press from extinction, 
I received a letter from the heads of the three chief secondary 
schools in Manchester in which the signatories 


“ believing that the aims of the Trade Union Council 
are in no sense revolutionary, earnestly appeal to the 
Government to get in touch with the Trade Union 
Council with a view to resuming negotiations.” 


One feels how much truer was the instinct of the ordinary 
citizen. Every day in the history of democracy bears 
fresh witness to the need for sounder methods of education 
in politics and history. No one who realizes what the 
practice of self-government and the right to express opinion 
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freely have contributed to the making of modern England 
could believe in the later-day doctrines of Trade Unionism, 
or could have joined in defeatist appeals like the one quoted 
above, which were so numerous during the General Strike. 
It is therefore necessary to encourage and to add to the 
dialectical equipment of the normal Englishman. His 
wonderful loyalty and self-sacrifice make the late struggle 
very memorable; but revolutionary propaganda will not 
end with the return to work. Defeated zealots are never 
converted. 

There remains a third essential. It is vital to continue 
the spirit of good will which Mr. Baldwin has so steadily 
preached and which has survived even the strain and 
anxiety of the recent troubles. No decent man can exult 
over the result of any civil war; one wants rather to under- 
stand than to mock the fallacies of one’s fellow-citizens, 
Most working people in Britain have no sympathy with 
the revolutionaries who have captured the trade unions. 
Their hearts, not their heads, lead them into ways of 
anarchy. Hence the clever tactics which tried to pass off 
a rebellion against Parliamentary government as a simple 
demonstration of interest in the miner’s hard lot. It is 
for the employers to dispel the prevailing mists of class 
hatred and suspicion. Much of the distrust which has 
wrecked the coal industry is due to the selfishness and 
obstinacy of certain types of colliery owners, whose meanness 
has broken the hopes and paralysed the influence of the 
nobler-minded leaders of industry. Trade Unionism will 
lose its terrors to society when it is brought within the 
law. It will only become peace-loving when all employers 
become magnanimous. 


GERALD B. Hurst 
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Many good people, including, I suppose, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Woolwich, the Bishop of 
Manchester, but not, I think, Cardinal Bourne, have seen 
in these troubles only an ordinary Trade Union dispute 
upon questions of hours and wages. To these people, and 
to some others, it may come as a surprise that the Trade 
Union Congress, which launched the General Strike, and 
the General Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, have long 
been in a sort of alliance with the Russian Bolsheviks. 

We may begin the story in April 1925, when several 
members of the Soviet Government and of the “ All Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions”? came to London and 
entered upon a three days’ Conference with our Trade 
Union Congress. The Soviet representatives included 
M. Tomsky, whose real name is Josef-Yosel-Izhitsky, and 
who is a member of the Inner Government at Moscow ; 
Olga Chernishova; I. I. Lepse; N. P. Glebov-Avilof ; 
V. M. Mikhailov, of the Soviet Government; G. N. Mel- 
nichansky, also of the Soviet Government; and V. Y. 
Yarotsky. Upon the British side were Mr. A. B. Swales, 
the President of the Trade Union Congress; A. A. Purcell ; 
H. Boothman; 8S. W. Bowen; G. Hicks; E. L. Poulton ; 
W. Thorne, M.P.; B. Tillett; Julia Varley ; R. B. Walker ; 
the late Fred Bramley, Secretary of the T.U.C. ; and George 
Young—in sum, the Council of the T.U.C. Need I point 
out that Mr. Hicks and Mr. Ben Tillett were two mem- 
bers of the small Committee which ran the General Strike ? 
But to proceed. The Conference conferred on the great 
question of the Solidarity of the Proletariat, and the 
Bolsheviks were so pleased with the result that they made 
Messrs. Purcell, Swales, Bramley and Hicks ‘“‘ Honorary 
Members of the Moscow Soviet.” 

These facts prepare us for the great demonstration 
given at Scarborough in September 1925 by the Trade 
Union Congress to Tomsky, who was presented with a gold 
watch, and to Mrs. Tomsky, who was presented with a 
pearl necklace. It might seem, by the way, a little tactless, 
a trifle indelicate, to give these baubles of the bourgeoisie 
to the austere professors of Communism, who besides, if 
they want gold watches and pearl necklaces, have nothing 
to do but take them. Be that as it may, Tomsky improved 
the occasion by telling an admiring Congress that in Russia 
they did not make war on Capitalism by resolutions, but 
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by arms. Tomsky said further that he rejoiced to have 
come to an agreement with the British Trade Union 
movement.” 

What that agreement meant was fully revealed to us 
ater ! 

The Conference over, Mr. George Hicks, whom we know 
as one of the Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
which conducted the strike, proceeded with Tomsky to 
Moscow, and made himself useful to the Bolsheviks by 
going on a mission to Hungary, which they themselves 
were not allowed to enter. For this service the moderate 
Mr. Hicks received the thanks of the Soviet. 

Another member of the Strike Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress was Mr. Ben Tillett, who first came into 
public view as organizer of the London Transport Workers’ 
strike of 1911, of which he afterwards wrote triumphantly : 
“The Transport Workers’ fingers were for the time being 
on the throat of trade.” At one time Mr. Tillett professed 
himself against Bolshevism; but all doubts were removed 
when he visited Soviet Russia with the Trade Union Congress 
delegation of 1924. In an autograph message to the 
Bolsheviks, published in Jzvestia on November 12, 1924, 
he said: ‘‘ Soviet Russia is the hope of the world’s workers.” 
And in the course of a speech made on November 12, 1924, 
reported in Jzvestia of the 16th of that month, Tillett 
praised the Bolshevik system as “a miracle of miracles,” 
and went on to use these ominous words : 

“Our movement is beginning to acknowledge the neces- 
sity not only of a Parliamentary but also of a non-Parlia- 
mentary struggle. Let us hope that whatever action is 
taken, it will be organized according to plan, and that it 
will secure for us victory against capitalistic opposition in 
a few years’ time.” 

Thus not only has the Trade Union Congress allied 
itself with the Bolsheviks, but several of its Council, 
including two of the members of the Executive Committee 
ns the strike, were honorary members of the Moscow 

oviet. 

And now let us turn to the side of the conspiracy which 
particularly concerns the Miners’ Federation—what is called 
the Minority Movement, of which Mr. Cook is the nominee. 
We may begin with the visit to Moscow of J. T. Murphy, 
a British Trade Unionist, in 1920. He returned in December 
of that year to form the British Bureau of the Red Trade 
Union International. In February 1921 this Bureau issued 
a manifesto to the British Trade Unions calling upon the 
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workers “not to dissociate themselves in any way from 
existing industrial organizations, but to undermine the 
Trade Union movement and to compel organization in the 
Red International,” and further “ to sap and undermine 
the foundations of the present system.” It finished by 
declaring that “the Red International of Trade and Indus- 
trial Unions will do for Europe, and, in fact, for every 
country, what Communism has done for Russia.” 

We may fairly call this document infamous, since it 
proposed to destroy Trade Unionism by the treachery of 
its members, and it was signed among others by A. J. Cook 
then member of the Executive of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain and of the Executive of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation. Other signatories were Mary Bamber, 
National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers ; R. Cop- 

ock, Amalgamated Joiners ; . J. Hewlett, South Wales 

iners’ Federation ; R. Holder; National Union of Railway- 
men; E. Lismer, late Secretary of Sheffield No. 27 Branch 
Steam Engine Makers’ Society, Organizing Secretary British 
Red Trade Union International ; Tom Mann, late Secretary of 
Amalgamated Engineers’ Union; J. T. Murphy, ex-member 
of Amalgamated Society of Engineers; A. Purcell, National 
Amalgamated Furnishing Trades’ Association, President 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress ; 
B. Smith, Vehicle Workers; J. Vaughan, Electrical Trades 
Union ; Ellen Wilkinson, National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers; V. Williams, Yorkshire Miners’ Associa- 
tion; Robert Williams, General Secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation and member of the National Executive 
of the Labour Party. Such were the conspirators to seduce 
Trade Unionism into revolution. Local committees were 
formed, the Secretary of the London District being our old 
friend Comrade Pollitt, of the Communist Party. 

Towards the end of February the organization formed 
a working agreement with the Executive of the Com- 
munists, one of the resolutions adopted being that members 
should obey the Communist Executive, and another to 
secure all key positions in industrial movements for Com- 
munists, and “to endeavour to secure the conversion of 
the rank and file to Communism, and the complete sub- 
ordination of the industrial movement to the Communist 
Party of Great Britain.” 

Such, then, was the organization of which the present 
General Secretary of the Miners’ Federation was one of the 
leaders. Out of it grew the Minority Movement, which 
was merely the application of the design to form Com- 
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munist minorities in every Trade Union. The object, in 
the Movement’s own words, was “‘ to stimulate the fighting 
spirit, not to curb it, as the Trade Union bureaucrats are 
doing. .. . When conditions force an unofficial strike, 
then we aim at broadening and continuing the struggle 
and making it an official one.” It was to the perfecting 
of this Minority Movement that Tomsky devoted himself 
during a six months’ stay in this country in 1924, and it 
was of this Movement that Mr. Cook was nominee on the 
Miners’ Federation. We have this on the authority of the 
Communist International (edited by Zinovieff himself), which 
stated in its issue of January last that Mr. Cook was 
nominated for the Secretaryship of the Miners’ Federation 
as ‘‘the candidate of the Minority Movement.” It was to 
the Minority Movement also that the moderate Mr. Cook 
made his famous confession of faith : : 

He was, he declared, ‘‘ proud to be a follower of Marx 
and a humble disciple of Lenin.” 

In the light of these facts Cook’s activities in the Miners’ 
Federation are easy to understand. He laboured to make 
it impossible for a settlement to be reached by urging upon 
the miners that they should consent to nothing—‘“ not a 
penny off wages, not a minute on hours.” And he contrived 
also at the outset of the negotiations with the Government 
to secure a binding resolution from his delegate Conference 
to the same effect. 

Thus, bound hand and foot to the policy of no settle- 
ment, he pretended to moderation in the negotiations. 

These negotiations could not from their very nature 
end in a settlement. The Trade Union Congress could not 
settle without the Miners’ Federation ; the Miners’ Federa- 
tion could not settle because they were bound by the resolu- 
tion they had themselves dictated. 

So the strike was brought about, not by the Trade 
Unionists as a body, but by the clever manipulation of a 
small band of extreme men in key positions and cunningly 
chosen propaganda. Their chief weapon was the lie that 
“Capitalism was contemplating an “offensive”? against 
wages, and that the mining industry had been selected as 
the first position to attack. The plain truth was that the 
miners used the boom of 1924 to force up wage percentages 
to such a height that the industry could not stand the 
drain. Wages in the mines are fixed on a profit-sharing 
basis; but the miners who had taken everything out of 
a boom refused any reduction in a slump. 

Hence the legend that the General Strike was purely 
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on a question of wages and hours, and that the Trade 
Union Congress was fighting only to defend the workers’ 
standards of life. As a fact, these questions of wages and 
hours were cunningly manipulated by masters in the art, 
so that on the one side the workers were persuaded into the 
strike, and on the other hand the public and the Govern- 
ment were left blissfully unaware that there was anything 
else behind. Indeed, to this day it is common form among 
all parties and most newspapers that the extremists do not 
count, and that this tremendous storm is caused merely 
by moderate men in pursuit of moderate aims. This 
moderate propaganda is conducted by the Labour Research 
Department, at the head of which is that moderate man, 
the Communist Mr. Page Arnott, just out of prison. 

Now, for my part, I may say without flattery that I 
believe in the common sense, the decency and the patriotism 
of the British working men; but when even our statesmen 
and our middle classes are deceived by this propaganda of 
moderation, I cannot be surprised that the working classes 
are also taken in. I assert, nevertheless, that both the 
Mining Strike and the General Strike were engineered by 
a minority working deliberately for the destruction of 
society as it at present exists. 

Will they continue to work to the same end—notably 
helped by the conspiracy of silence and by the legend that 
they are all moderate men? When we remember that their 
moderation included a frenzied effort (in the Brussels and 
Ostend Conferences) to get the foreigner to help them to 
starve their own country in the matter of coal and food ; 
when we think of the enormous loss, discomfort and suffer- 
ing they have inflicted on the nation to which they belong ; 
when we remember how they have degraded Trade Unionism 
by breaking every honourable engagement and legal agree- 
ment between master and man; when we reflect on how 
they have worked to embitter the old good feeling of 
employers and workpeople upon which the smoothness of 
our industrial life depends—reflecting on all these things 
in the past and the mischief they may do in the future, 
we must marvel as much at the audacity as at the success 
of this propaganda of moderation. 

A word on those other moderating influences, our 
Socialist Privy Councillors, who joined the Council of 
Action. There were three—Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. I admire Mr. 
Thomas—suave, pleasant, full of heartfelt and honest 
emotion—the Long John Silver of the pirate crew. ‘“‘ We 
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must smash the Reds, or they will smash us,” Mr. Thomas 
had predicted. Did he smash the Reds, or have they 
smashed him? We shall see. As for the other two, they 
might have remembered the ominous words of Lenin: 
“We will support the Hendersons, MacDonalds, etc., as 
a rope supports the body of one who has been hanged.” 

The Trade Union Congress Committee, that ‘ General 
Staff’ of the Revolutionary Army as it was proudly called, 
with Mr. Ernest Bevin for its Commander-in-Chief, and its 
political attachés—it must have had some wonderful 
moments. Let me write its epitaph—the best reason, after 
all, for leaving it in peace—Here lie certain moderate men. 


Ian D. Cotvin 
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“T THINK they have made a great mistake.” These were 
the last words of Lord Milner on any public question, and 
they refer to our return to the gold standard, They were 
uttered under circumstances which rendered them peculiarly 
solemn, and now, in the short space of one year, they have 
proved all too true. Had Lord Milner lived, he would 
have been among the first to endeavour to find “a way 
out,” which is also the object of this article. But in order 
to do so let us first of all inquire wherein lay the mistake. 

Several mistakes have been made, but they were con- 
nected with a policy which, in itself, was a mistake—the 
policy of deflation by means of the money factor, which, 
probably necessary in the earlier stages, was carried much 
too far. In his Questions of the Hour, Lord Milner 
gives his opinion on deflation: “There is only one sound 
road to the reduction of prices, and that is increased activity 
of production resulting in a greater abundance of goods.” 
I would recommend the plain man, who must have been 
sadly bamboozled over this subject, to lay hold on Lord 
Milner’s definition with both hands. Here is something 
which he can at least understand and which he can use as 
a test. Currency and credit—the money factor—should 
be used to aid, and not to hinder, all legitimate productive 
effort. 

The reorganization of the coal industry could, of course, 
not have been obviated by any manipulation of the money 
factor, but in all likelihood the Great Strike would not 
have occurred but for the attempt to stabilize the rate of 
exchange at parity in the face of two adverse conditions— 
one, an adverse visible trade balance which was growing 
with alarming rapidity ; the other, a scale of wages which 
was not adjusted to the rate of exchange. The adverse 
visible trade balance rose from £180,000,000 in 1922 to 
£395,000,000 in 1925. It was also apparent that money 
wages were going to be most difficult to move downward. 
Thus the country found itself saddled with a stabilized 
rate of exchange and, in effect, a stabilized rate of wages, 
which constituted a maladjustment. Had the exchange 
been free to fluctuate, it would have found its own level— 
in the process helping exports and checking imports and 
thus spreading the effect over the whole country. In an 
eleventh-hour (but not the only) attempt to warn the 
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nation, I pleaded in the National Review for May 1925 
that the rate of exchange should be left free to fluctuate, 
and, without having the coal industry specially in view, 
added: “‘ The rate of exchange is our only safety-valve 
and if we close it down we incur a very grave risk of 
causing an explosion sooner or later.” 

But it may be asked, How was it, in the face of these 
adverse conditions, that the rate of exchange ever reached 
parity ? The answer is through the money factor aided 
by favourable psychology. The world was favourably 
impressed with the idea that Britain was likely soon to 
resume gold payments, and there was, in consequence, a 
rush towards the pound. Boiled down, however, this 
meant that the world was prepared to lend Britain money. 
To this Britain responded, and the rate of interest was 
raised presumably in order to attract or retain foreign 
money. This, and not the economic condition of the 
country, was the foundation on which Britain resumed gold 
payments. 

The control of the money factor is in the hands of the 
Bank of England, which has two control levers at its 
disposal. One is the bank rate; the other its policy with 
regard to advances and purchases of bills and securities, 
the effect of which is more obscure and, for the uninitiated, 
more difficult to understand. Yet of the two it is probably 
the more effective. Briefly, a purchase or an advance by 
the Bank of England increases, and a sale of securities or 
repayment of an advance diminishes, the cash reserves— 
including balances with the Bank of England—which the 
joint stock banks consider it prudent to keep against their 
deposits. For the London clearing banks, their reserves 
average about 11 per cent. A net increase in credit causes 
an increase in the deposits of the banks as a whole, but if 
there is no increase in their cash reserves the increase in 
credit will soon stop. 

The plain man may now apply his test: has the Bank 
of England been aiding or retarding productive effort in 
this country ? Let us go back, say, three years, to the end 
of April 1923, when the bank rate was 3 per cent., and we 
shall find that not only has the bank rate been raised by 
2 per cent., but that there has also been a diminution of 
£9,000,000 in the average amount of Government and 
other securities held by the Bank of England, compared 
with the average for April 1926, which was £108,000,000. 
In defence of the bank rate it has been urged that 5 per 
cent. is no hardship and that it has been borne before ; 
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while it may perhaps be said that £9,000,000 is no large 
proportion of the Bank of England’s securities. Incidentally, 
£9,000,000 in the cash reserves of the commercial banks 
would have enabled them to increase credit up to £80,000,000. 
But the plain man’s point is that, far from the economic 
condition of the country calling for further restriction, even 
if the measures used were comparatively moderate, it 
required all the help that the money factor could bestow. 
This the Bank of England has failed to give, and it is a 
serious failure. It could be appropriately compared to an 
attempt to take the steep hill of reconstruction not only 
without accelerating, but with the brake on. What would 
be thought of the answer that the brake at any rate was 
not full on? It is also to be observed that the effect of 
this restrictive action would have been felt still more but 
for the fact that the commercial banks were able to increase 
the supply of credit to some extent—mainly by realizing 
their investments and lending out the proceeds. This, 
however, has had the effect of raising their percentage of 
advances to deposits from 46} per cent. in April 1923 to 
almost 55 per cent. in April 1926, which must be approaching, 
if it has not already reached, a maximum. 

But there is yet another side to the Bank of England’s 
action, and one which the plain man cannot fail to under- 
stand or appreciate. In the loud cry for economy com- 
paratively little notice has been taken of interest on debt, 
which represents 37 per cent. of the Budget expenditure. 
It is capable of being handled so as to form a very fruitful 
source of economy, but it has certainly not been so handled 
during the past three years. Including the Budget sur- 
pluses, though not including last year’s sinking fund appro- 
priations, there has been applied to redemption of debt 
in the three-year period no less than £263,000,000, which 
the taxpayer has had to provide in one way or another. 
But has he so far received any benefit therefrom ? On the 
contrary, interest on debt at £308,000,000 cost him £4,000,000 
more last year than for 1922-23. (The comparison shows 
£9,000,000 more, but the figures for 1922-23 were £5,000,000 
short of a full year’s interest on the American debt.) The 
public have probably little conception of the cost of getting 
back to gold with the aid of foreign money instead of 
waiting until the trade position justified the step. The 
interest paid to the actual owners of the foreign money is 
but a small part of the cost. It has led to the interest 
level being raised. For example, during April there was a 
difference of nearly 24 per cent. in the rate at which 
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Treasury bills were sold compared with 1923. But even 
2 per cent. on £550,000,000 of Treasury bills equals 
£11,000,000. Then there is the higher rate than would 
otherwise have been necessary on such debt conversions | 


as have taken place. Still more important, there is nearly § 
£3,000,000,000 of debt falling due, or which can be made § 


to fall due, in the course of the next three years. Is 
dependence on foreign money to be allowed to interfere 
with the economies which otherwise could be effected 
through the conversion of this huge amount of debt ? 

In view of the argument that is to follow, I should 
like here to emphasize that this is an economic and should 
not be made a political question. Each of the three 
political parties has, at one time or another, acquiesced 
in our monetary policy, which—although there are, 
doubtless, diehards who may not yet admit it—has resulted 
in failure. 

To the plain man, a policy which has resulted in pro- 
ductive effort being hindered through the application of 
the monetary brake instead of being helped by the acceler- 
ator ; which, despite £263,000,000 applied to debt redemp- 
tion in three years, has resulted in the taxpayer having to 
find £4,000,000 more interest; and has now culminated 
in the industrial crisis through which we are passing, can 
have little to recommend its continuance. It is a wholly 
negative policy unless and until gold, which itself is out of 
balance, flows in. Britain cannot reconstruct successfully 
on a negative monetary policy; whereas, to rely on gold 
becomes nothing short of a gamble—with, it may be, the 
odds more than ever against us. 

There surely never was a time when hard thinking and f 
clear reasoning were more necessary. There are three | 
main factors involved—wages, money, and the rate of 
exchange. Beyond, perhaps, some comparatively slight 
adjustments, a reduction in wages is not practical politics 
in this country. In view of the undertaking given over a 
year ago to pay gold, it is also not practical politics to con- 
template a departure from that undertaking. But having 
said that, we are free to consider the removal or modifica- 
tion of all other restrictions—which, remember, are self- 
imposed—which hedge round our monetary policy, and free 
also to consider the desirability of substituting others. 

Acceptance of the fact that wages are, in effect, stabilized 
brings us hard up against the futility of now attempting 
to reduce prices through the agency of the money factor: 
In this country wages constitute by far and away the most 
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important part of the cost of what we produce. How, 
then, can a higher rate of interest or restriction of currency 
and credit effect a reduction in prices, seeing that wages, 
m effect, are immovable? But it may be urged that 
impediments of interest and credit restriction are necessary 
to check speculation, Under our present system this 
implies that the whole productive effort of the country 
may be interfered with because of the operations of a 
somparatively small number of speculators. In the present 
iemper of the country I do not believe that this would be 
tolerated for long; and rightly so, for it is extremely 
wasteful and grossly unfair. The speculator should be 
segregated and dealt with separately. This may be difficult 
‘to do precisely, nor is precision necessary ; but by taking 
. little trouble it can be done near enough to keep the 
speculator under control. Lastly, there is the foreign 
money factor, which, unfortunately, was the basis on which 
the exchange was raised to parity. This factor we shall 
face without flinching later in the argument. 

We thus get back to Lord Milner’s definition: ‘‘ There 


gs only one sound road to a reduction of prices, and that 


ss increased activity of production resulting in a greater 
abundance of goods.” Our new monetary policy should be 


ay. The economic condition of the country urgently 
demands that all legitimate productive effort should receive 
the greatest possible assistance through an ample supply of 
currency and credit and a low rate of interest. This 


| res so as to bring this about, and in the most direct 


‘assistance, as far as possible, should be rendered inde- 
‘pendently of the gold movement, which, under existing 


circumstances, both here and throughout the world, is too 
uncertain, too much of a gamble. The Bank of England 
should be empowered to issue currency against bills or 
Government securities apart from gold. It should also 
become a normal and a non-penal transaction for the 
commercial banks to borrow direct from the Bank of 
England. Short-term credit, which could then be created 
by the banks in accordance with the demand, should be 
made dependable and cheap, and that for two reasons: 
one, the direct aid which thus would be afforded to pro- 
duction and all legitimate trade; the other, so as to bring 
about a marked reduction in the debt charge, and therefore 
in taxation, which, in turn, would again favourably affect 
production. The problem that confronts us is: can this 
be accomplished (1) without causing inflation ; and (2) while 
maintaining the undertaking we gave a year ago to sell 
VoL. LXXXVII 
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gold in bars of approximately 400 ounces at a fixed price of , 
£3 17s. 103d. per ounce ? J 
During the months of intensive thought which, since , 
the death of Lord Milner, whom I regarded as my leader 
I have endeavoured to give to our monetary position, twi 
fresh ideas emerged. One, which came with almost startlir ee 
suddenness, is in connection with the consolidation of th®™®™ 
Empire’s war debts, but is on such a comprehensive scal ™& 
that it would be premature to put it forward at thi ® 
moment. To carry it out would require the full co-opera- 
tion of the Dominions, but if that were forthcoming, the 
relief that could be afforded, not only in the war-debtige 
burden itself but in the ability to bear it, would be profoundy= 
The other idea relates to a division of credit, and may” 
not be unfamiliar to readers of the National Review, fos | 
it was elaborated in the first instance in an article in th¥ S 
Review for November 1925, and, more recently, in a booklet | 
entitled Economic Unity of the Empire—Gold and Credit — 
(P. S. King, 1s.). Briefly, it suggests that credit granted @ . 
by our banks should be divided into two classes—(A) and i® . 
(B)—and so published in their returns. (A) would consist 
of non-speculative, self-liquidating advances and discounts, / - 
with a time limit of, say, one year, which, generally, is , 
sufficient for this class of advance, and would enable suck* 4 
legitimate use of credit as the orderly marketing of crops, ; ‘, ; 
that is spreading over from harvest to harvest, to be carried)’ } 
out. (B) credit would include all other business which our,® , 
banks are in the habit of doing. For (A) advances theref’ ; 
could be a perfectly free flow of dependable credit, while | 
8 

t 


(B) credit would be subject to certain disabilities andy 

control in the event of its getting out of hand. Thus, thd 

(A) rate could remain cheap even although, through specu- ¢, 
lation or other causes, the (B) rate had to be made dear. 
The (A) rate would be the normal rate. It would conform#} }, 
to the “bank rate,” which would be non-penal, and to this} » 
rate the deposit rate would be adjusted. Space prevents § 
me from giving further details, but in the booklet I have 4 
endeavoured to demonstrate that (A) credit used under the } } 
conditions laid down would not be inflationary. Further, § 4] 
based on the experience of the United States, the view is} f, 
gaining ground that the rate of interest is a less important F +} 
factor in controlling credit than “use of proceeds.” Thef} re 


recent boom in stocks in the United States was brought 

to earth not so much by raising the reserve banks’ ratef’ fo 
by half per cent., as by the request of the Federal Reservey) ne 
Board, made in January, that ‘“‘ reporting member banks % ra 
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of should report weekly for publication their loans to brokers 
. \and dealers on stocks and bonds. 

\ Especially at the present juncture, ‘“‘ use of proceeds ” 

‘becomes extremely important in connection also with 

nger-dated credit. Short-term credit can be created by 


ur banks. For long-term credit we are dependent on 
ny e investor, that is, ultimately, on savings. For some 


ime to come, therefore, public issues of loans should be 
junder control; productive effort in Britain and the Empire 
og should have a prior claim over foreign countries. Further, 

{ control is also necessary in order that the way may be 
= prepared for debt conversion. In addition to a plentiful 
nd: * supply of cheap short-term credit, the demands made for 


~~ capital should be within—indeed well within—the savings 
fos f the country for a great conversion operation to be 


carried through successfully. 

The solution of the second part of the problem—the 
. adjustment of the money factor while maintaining our 
4. undertaking to sell gold at a fixed price—may prove to be 
more difficult. In the economic condition of the country 
) the undertaking, of course, should not have been given. 
' We have now to steer a course which, while adhering to 
_ the letter of our undertaking, will yet free us from having 
yuck, to rely on, and being controlled by, foreign money. There 
Ops: | ¢ is only one way whereby this can be done, and that is to 

da. be prepared to pay, which, fortunately, we are in a position 
our to do through, if need be, using part of our gold. It is 
Te@ difficult to estimate the foreign money held in this country. 
vhile#, It is not only lodged with our banks, but invested in 
and ( sterling bills and other securities. As a great financial 
, thei, centre there must always be a considerable amount of 
ecu-\ foreign money kept in London apart from the yield. For 
the rest, we must be prepared to let it go, taking care, 
form§) however, that the gold withdrawals, which in all likelihood 
) this may result, are not allowed to interfere with our internal 
vents § credit position. In the Issue Department of the Bank of 
England bills of exchange or Government securities would 
r the | be substituted for the gold withdrawn. Thus, by reducing 
ther, § the rate of interest regardless of the effect it may have on 
ew 18 § foreign money, we would not only aid productive effort in 
this country but remove the serious block to effecting a 
The} reduction in our interest charge. 
ought Now, it may be asked, If we were once clear of this 
' rate") foreign money influence and it were, therefore, no longer 
oservel necessary to trim our sails with regard to it, could not the 
inks") rate of interest be reduced to a very low level indeed ? 


| 
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There is, however, a further consideration. It is the effect 
on British money. If British money left this country for 
foreign centres to any material extent, there might be a 
further drain on our gold. But it would require a wider 
difference in interest rates between, let us say, London 
and New York to send British money to New York than 
it would to draw American money from London. Further, 
the terms of repayment of our debt to America and its 
magnitude give us absolute control of the New York exchange 
in one direction. It enables us to buy dollars ad libitum, 
and thus to bring the exchange close to gold export point 
and, if need be, keep it there. If this were done, there | 
would be no prospective exchange profit in sending British 
money to America, but rather some small exchange loss. © 
The only attraction would be the difference in interest; 
and that, under normal conditions, would require to be more 
than fractional for much British money to be attracted. 

And now I feel I owe an apology to my friend, the 
plain man, for I fancy I can hear him say: ‘“* While to 
begin with I understood you, your -cackle on this subject 
has become as incomprehensible as that of many other 
writers on currency. Cut it and give me your opinion in 
a definite way wherein I, whether as a manufacturer, a — 
producer, a trader, or as a taxpayer, am going to benefite- 
from this reform of our monetary affairs.” Having the 
greatest regard for and sympathy with the plain man, I . 
propose to overcome the traditional caution of my race and ; 
ealling and hazard an opinion in concrete terms. 

In my judgment the benefits would be these: A bank 
rate at 3 per cent., and therefore less interest to pay when 
you borrow; the banks would no longer be dependent 
upon the uncertainties of gold, and would, therefore, be 
free and dependable lenders—though you will appreciate 
that they will still require to be satisfied with the condition 
of the borrower; the Government would also be able to 
borrow more cheaply—at once on short-dated debt and 
ultimately on longer-dated debt—and if properly handled 
it is no exaggeration to say that by the end of three 
years annual savings could be effected of approximately 
£45,000,000, or sufficient to allow 9d. to be taken off the 
income tax; and all this could be brought about by a 
so-called “loss” of gold of anything up to £50,000,000, but 
which to you, as a taxpayer, would be a profit, because 
its place would be taken by bills or securities which carry 
interest. 

“Well, that sounds to me all right, but is there not 
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ect something, which I suppose you would call psychology, : 
for but which I call ‘getting the wind up’? Would the q 
a public not get the wind up if anything like £50,000,000 of 4 
der gold were taken from the Bank of England? Even i 
loh £5,000,000 seems to cause a fuss.” 4 
an. What we propose to do and why we were going to do 
et, 9 it would be fully explained beforehand. The public would 
its ®Bbe assured that the withdrawals of gold would not result 
age Fin a curtailment of credit used productively. Remember, 
lm, / that if the present policy is continued the great productive 


int  # effort which it is hoped to make may be retarded, because, 
ere ‘| apart from foreign borrowing, money has to wait until the 
ish trade balance and prices become adjusted before gold will 
oss. flowin. That is putting the cart before the horse. The 
ast. order should be reversed and money at once set free so that 


“Lit can immediately take its place in the very forefront of 
that effort. If with the valuable assistance of the Press 
the position was thus explained, my opinion is that it 
would become a matter of indifference to the British public 
whether the Bank of England held £100,000,000 or 
£150,000,000 of gold. I do not say there is no risk—that 
depends on the result of the productive effort—but it is 
one which, under the circumstances, the country would be 
fully justified in taking. Now is the time to effect the 
change in our monetary policy. The industrial crisis, with 
its urgent call for reorganization, gives us a very suitable 
opportunity. 

If, my good plain man, you require still more assurance, 
then link your fortunes more closely with those of the 
Dominions, and, as a preliminary step, endeavour to bring 
about an Imperial gold pool, the significance of which the 
whole world could not fail to appreciate. 


J. F. DARLING 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


ENGLISH country houses have played a great part in our 
national history in the past, both socially, politically, and 
in other ways, and until recently such possessions have 
always been an object of envy to those who did not own 
them. Now opinion has altered, and while the possession of 
these forms of property are looked upon as objects of 
commiseration, those who formerly coveted them congratu- 
late themselves on their freedom from unenviable burdens. 

That there has been such an alteration in general opinion 
is undeniable. Examples spring to the mind of elderly 
observers who make a list of those houses where they used 
to visit in their youth, asking themselves where are those 
houses now ? 

A proof of the present position may be found in the 
following discovery. Recently I was reading the respective 
Kelly’s Directories of 1902 and 1922 of one of the home 
counties, and examined out of curiosity those pages in each 
which give lists of what are described as ‘‘ The Chief Seats.” 
In the directory of 1902 the list occupied five columns, 
while in the directory of 1922 the list of country houses 
only took up two and a half. Out of further curiosity I 
counted the numbers of the houses, with the result that the 
numbers of these houses have been reduced by more than 
half in twenty years. This change appears to have become 
more rapid recently, and in support of this view I will quote 
examples which have come under my notice. In these cases 
the houses which, for English country houses, were of 
comparatively moderate size, containing from twenty-five 
to thirty bedrooms apiece, were in very bad repair, and were 
purchased very cheaply since the war. Their new owners 
spent money freely on them in every way, installing electric 
light, central heating, bathrooms, and generally modernizing 
them. After living in them for some time, the new owners, 
finding either that the expenses were beyond their means, 
or for other reasons, decided to sell these paradises, hoping 
for an easy realization of their original total outlay. This 
agreeable anticipation has not been fulfilled, for the owners 
have found that owing to the increasing absence of demand, 
they may congratulate themselves if they are able to obtain 
a price which not only will not include the money spent on 
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the modernization of their residences, but which will not 
nearly reach even the amount which they paid for the 
purchase of the house a few years ago. It even appears 
likely that these places will eventually prove to be unsaleable 
at any price beyond the agricultural value of the land and 
the materials of which the houses are constructed. 

It may be of interest to consider what is the cause of the 
alteration in the position, and why the demand for such 
houses has disappeared ? 

I would ascribe it to four reasons, each of which would 
be sufficient in itself to explain it, and which four combined 
cause a deadly effect. (1) The breaking up of landed 
estates ; (2) expense of upkeep ; (3) alteration in tastes owing 
much to the advent of the motor-car ; (4) servant difficulties. 
The cause—that of expense—is general all through our 
post-war conditions of life. The incomes of those who lived 
in large houses have often been reduced by half, whereas the 
wages and other expenses necessary in a large country house 
have increased in almost similar proportion. 

Let us take as an example the case of a man who since 
the war has succeeded to a property worth, say, £40,000 
a year. The death duties, payment of younger children’s 
fortunes, legacies for dependents and jointures may amount 
to half the income. This deduction leaves him a gross 
income of £20,000 a year. Out of this must come his income 
and supertax amounting to about 10s. in the £, which leaves 
him £10,000 a year. The purchasing power, however, of 
the sovereign may be said to have been reduced by a third, 
which leaves a margin of about £7,000 a year. He has 
succeeded to a house inhabited before the war by a man with 
an income of £40,000 a year, who was housed in all prob- 
ability according to that income, and whose house has 
probably cost the predecessor before the war £7,000 or 
£8,000 a year to keep going. The owner of to-day would 
find that sum increased by at least a third, while his total 
nett income for it and all other expenses, etc., would hardly 
amount to that sum. In a case like this the present owner 
of such a house would, if he lived there, be in a position of 
insolvency, and it is not surprising that he is anxious to get 
rid of such an incubus at any price, welcoming as his best 
friend the man who is so rash as to take it off his hands. The 
reasons of expense, however, are not the only ones which 
cause the present slump, for in spite of taxation and the 
general position produced by the Great War there remain 
many people who could still afford to live in large country 
houses if they wished to do so. 
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Therefore it remains to consider the other reasons which 
have rendered country houses unpopular as possessions. 

Let us consider the alteration in taste for country-house 
life! In old days, before the war, people who owned country 
houses generally owned property of some magnitude sur- 
rounding them. The ownership of such property created 
occupations and interests which were indeed duties, obliging 
the owner to live in the neighbourhood to pursue those 
duties, while his country house formed the most pleasant 
abode for that purpose. Estate management, duties on the 
Bench, and general county business formed his occupations 
and work, while his relaxations were found in the sports of 
shooting and hunting indigenous to the neighbourhood. 
Shooting parties probably gave him opportunities of giving 
two weeks’ hospitality to his friends in other localities, 
while in return another month was taken up by paying 
similar visits to those who had accepted his shooting 
invitations. His wife regarded these outings as most 
pleasurable interludes, which pleasures were shared by the 
daughters as they grew up. May, June, and July were 
probably spent in London, the remainder of the year being 
passed at home. Such was the taste and habits of the past, 
habits which built up the country houses which are so fast 
disappearing to-day. 

A similar life, however, will hardly appeal in these days 
to those well-to-do people who have sufficient means to own 
a country house. Their chief pursuits, whether work or 
play, are situated in London, and except for the two months 
of August or September in Scotland, which may be passed 
in the combined pleasures of shooting and golf, accompanied 
by the most agreeable social conditions, the headquarters 
of the well-to-do will be more and more found in London. 
It is improbable, however, that Scottish country houses are 
really in a more favourable condition than those in England. 
Some of the Scottish houses which are let during these two 
months to other people are not inhabited at all during the 
remainder of the year by their owners, who, in many cases, 
make their homes in London or abroad, and these houses 
would have become derelict were it not for the undoubted 
demand existing for them during August and September. 

Apart from Scottish country houses, which for the above 
artificial reasons may in some cases last longer than those in 
England or in Wales, the decay in country-house life increases 
itself. In old days intercourse with country neighbours 
formed one of the chief pleasures of country-house life, and 
the knowledge that within a radius of a dozen miles one 
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could always find a pleasant society among those of the same 
standing in life as oneself added to the attractions of exist- 
ence in the country. Human nature is gregarious, and seeks 
for company, and as each country house closes others round 
it become more lonely, and perhaps for this reason shut 
their shutters also, making the neighbourhood more lonely 
still. 

Of course many of these houses have since the war been 
bought by people who have made large fortunes, but how 
often has this change proved to be a success? New wine 
cannot be put into old bottles, and the enjoyment of country- 
house life can only be found by those who have been brought 
up in it. In addition to this—the reason of the original 
erection of large country houses was to enable the owner of 
a big landed property to live and entertain his friends in the 
centre of what was really his place of business—his business 
consisting in the management of his landed property. 
Nowadays, men who have made fortunes in other ways do 
not willingly burden themselves with the worry, responsi- 
bility, and risk arising from the ownership of a large landed 
estate, and the reason for the ownership of a big country 
house has therefore disappeared. Some men have bought 
big country houses surrounded by only three or four hundred 
acres, but where are the pleasures and occupations of such 
a possession if it be more than twenty minutes from London, 
and the owner unable to pursue his business there daily— 
except to that type of mentality which considers that the 
ownership of a large house in the country gives to the owner 
importance and position ? 

Shooting is as popular as ever, but it is pursued in a 
different fashion. All shooting is easily let, but it is chiefly 
taken by business men who shoot only one day a week, 
motoring down for the day, or sleeping at the local inn, and 
the same may be said about fishing. Another reason for 
the lack of demand for country houses is the fact that nearly 
every man has now some definite work, either to make 
money, or, should he be independent of such needs, philan- 
thropic pursuits, or some such similar labours will create equally 
searching demands upon his time, necessitating his presence 
in urban surroundings during the greater part of the week. 

The fact remains also that the taste of many of the 
younger generation does not find pleasure in the possession 
of a country house. Some heirs to great mansions heartily 
dislike the idea of the ties and responsibilities attached to 
them, and the plea of death duties will often be seized upon 
as a welcome excuse for shutting them up. The ideas of 
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modern gilded youth as to the method in which hours 
of leisure may be passed turn more to a shooting lodge or 
small hunting box with sufficient room to entertain six or 
seven friends for a week-end party, rather than the labours 
and responsibilities of ancestral but vaultlike halls with the 
accompanying need of endless servants who are difficult to 
find. And the difficulty of finding servants leads us to 
consider the chief reason which is making the ownership 
of country houses an undesirable thing, and that is that 
country-house life is unpopular with servants themselves. 
Before the war the demand for domestic servants hardly 
equalled the supply—now the supply has become far below 
the demand, and servants are able to pick and choose the 
situations which they prefer. Is it surprising that young 
domestic servants find situations in London or in a large 
town infinitely preferable ? 

Life in a country house for young servants may be dull. 
Old-fashioned people ask what more can a young person 
want than a comfortable home in a beautiful house, sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens and a beautiful country ? 

The amusement of young people, if they cannot hunt 
and shoot, lie in the pleasures of the town—such as plays, 
cinemas, and the general coming and going of London, and 
it is only natural that these young people should seek 
situations where these pleasures are available. Dances, 
although they are sometimes procurable in the country, 
are of frequent occurrence in London, and, remembering 
my own youth, I sincerely sympathize with the tastes and 
wishes of young servants, awkward as it is for an owner 
of a country house. 

Another reason why so many servants dislike country- 
house life is because many owners of country houses, whose 
decreased incomes will not permit them to pay the increased 
wages of post-war times, try and run their country houses 
with a smaller staff, which means that the work is infinitely 
harder for its members. In many cases the servants 
sympathize with the efforts which these owners are making 
to struggle on in their old homes, but it is hardly to be 
expected that they should sympathize with them sufficiently 
to undertake double the work performed before the war. 
Some people say that servants will not work as hard as they 
did in pre-war days, others say that the servants are expected 
to work much harder—and there is probably a great deal 
of truth in both contentions. There is certainly truth in 
the latter in many houses. I called recently on an old 
friend whom I had not seen since before the war. Her 
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house in pre-war days was one which necessitated the 
services of a butler, two footmen, a valet, an odd man, 
four housemaids, three ministrants in the kitchen, and a 
lady’s maid. The lady of the house complained bitterly 
of the condition of the house, saying that the servants did 
not realize how it was no longer possible for her to keep the 
previous numbers in her establishment, and that they 
would not help her out. I asked her how many servants 
she now employed, and she said that there were six in all, 
because she could afford no more. She went on to say that 
she would gladly move if she could, but that nobody would 
buy the house at even a starvation price, so that she was 
bound to remain there. My sympathies were equally 
divided between her servants and herself, but rather more 
with herself, because they could go whenever they liked, 
which was often, while she and her husband were bound to 
remain until some philanthropic person took it off their 
hands. It may be added that the house is a charming one, 
with excellent shooting, and that the owners were deeply 
envied people before the war. Now it is unsaleable and 
unwanted. 

There is also another reason why servants are making 
country-house life undesirable. In saying what I am going 
to say, I should like to make it clear that I have found in 
these days some of the kindest and most conscientious 
people among my post-war servants, but there have been 
others who are not so satisfactory. There is without doubt 
a sentiment of unrest and discontent among many servants 
in these days which helps to stir up ill-feeling and even 
enmity towards their employers as a class—a sentiment 
which teaches the doctrine of doing as little as they can and 
in the most expensive way. This means continual discom- 
fort and change in the household which is prompting many 
owners of country houses to say that the struggle and 
contest against difficulties is not worth while, and that it is 
better to shut the house up and take refuge in a London 
house. There one is, at least for the moment, undisturbed 
by domestic unrest, for the leisure hours of the servants are 
longer and more fully occupied with their own pleasures, 
and the opportunities caused by unfilled hours for grumbling 
do not exist. After all, peace and comfort are great things 
in life, and many people are willing to give up even their 
homes to secure them. Often when the servant question is 
under discussion one hears the sentiment expressed that it 
is all the fault of the dole, and that if only the Government 
would do away with the dole that all would be well. By this 
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it may be gathered that some people hope that one day a 
British Government, when it realizes that country-house 
owners are in difficulties about their houses, will for this 
purpose alone do away with the dole, and that a large part 
of the population will be forced to return to domestic service. 
Such sentiments seem to echo the old “ God bless the Squire 
and his relations—and keep us in our proper stations,” but 
those who echo them are dreaming an idle dream. No 
Government will dare to do away with the dole, although 
the present system of distribution may be in some ways 
altered. 

The servant class will continue to diminish for many 
reasons, and the members of the employer class will have 
to learn to wait upon themselves more and more every day. 
Even in London they will gradually retire to flats, with 
communal heating arrangements, adopting the habit of 
going out for all their meals to restaurants ; for by degrees 
domestic servants will refuse to work after a certain hour 
in the afternoon. One of the very natural grievances in 
domestic service is that the work is never finished, and the 
domestic servants claim, not unreasonably, that they have 
the same right to the freedom of their evenings as other 
workers. For all these reasons, I believe that the country- 
house phase of our history is over, and that even if some 
owners intend to cling if they can to their old homes for 
their lifetimes in spite of the difficulties which are increasing 
month by month, and day by day, the present occupants 
of these splendid palaces are the last occupants, and that 
the next generation will see derelict ruins everywhere in the 
place of the warm, bright country homes of the earlier years 
of the century. Some of the more splendid palaces of 
historic interest or of architectural beauty may be preserved 
as monuments by the nation, but as homes they have seen 
or are seeing their last days, while the other houses of almost 
equal magnificence will furnish, by their dying, materials 
for residences of a humbler kind, or fall into a sad and 
neglected but absolute decay. 
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SILVER TONGUES 


MIST-SHROUDED and desolate, the moorland stretches under 
the waning moon. A bitter March wind wails disconsolately 
across the waste, wrinkling the surface of the little ice- 
rimmed pools, and driving the scurrying snow-showers 
along in fitful squalls. From the barren ridges—quite the 
last place where one might expect living creatures to assemble 
—there comes now and again the plover’s call, clear and 
sweet as wind-glass chinking. In the dank hollows the 
intermittent, ghostly drumming of restless snipe fills the 
night with mystery, and at last, far up wind, there sounds 
a faint cry, which even distance cannot disguise, followed 
in quick time by the creaking swish of pinions. Another 
whistling cry, to which the plovers respond in a minor 
key, then, through the snow-mist and pale moonshine, 
the rush of descending wings, followed by silence as before, 
broken only by the moan of the night wind wandering as 
if lost over the lonely mires. To-morrow blizzards may 
rage, yet the upland shepherd, nothing daunted, will talk 
of spring, for, far-sounding and tuneful through the storm 
is heard the curlew’s call, and with the arrival of the “ silver- 
tongued bird” there comes at least the promise of better 
things. 

Though scarcely a game bird, or even a fair subject 
for sport, few birds appeal more strongly to outdoor and 
sporting men. This is largely due to association, no doubt, 
the curlew being pre-eminently a wild bird, whose habitat 
is confined to places most dear to the heart of the Nature- 
lover. Curlew-haunted country is almost invariably inter- 
esting country, the home of our rarest and wildest creatures, 
and here upon Dartmoor the species is still found in the 
distinguished company of the raven, the buzzard, the hen 
harrier and the blackcock. There is, indeed, an atmosphere 
of romance attached to his history of which poets and 
picturesque writers of all times have made free use. Even 
the type of man who has few fancy notions, and rarely 
hesitates to discharge his gun at anything wild whenever 
opportunity occurs, rarely expends powder upon a curlew. 
“I did it because I wanted to see what they were like, 
but I shouldn’t shoot any more,” was the quite unsolicited 


comment upon his own action recently made to me by a 
local farmer’s son who had shot a pair of these birds. He 
was anxious to justify himself, though neither by word nor 
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look had I knowingly expressed disapproval. Such is the 
common attitude of the countryman towards the species, 
and this is the more remarkable when one remembers that 
_ the things which constitute the curlew’s special charm— 
his musical cry, with its note of plaintive and unconquerable 
wildness, his bold, restless spirit and romantic personality 
—do not appeal to the native mind. ‘“‘ Noisy old birds ” 
was all one son of the soil had to say about them, while 
another, living upon the edge of a favourite moor where 
drumming snipe and whistling curlews made harmony the 
summer night through, complained bitterly of the “ miserable 
old row” which disturbed his sweet slumbers during the 
nesting season. 

All things considered, surprisingly little has been written 
about the curlew, for the obvious reason that very little of 
his intimate history is common knowledge. His is not a 
personality that lends itself to observation. Even eminent 
ornithologists of bygone days, when curlews must have been 
far more plentiful than is now the case, could not find much 
to say. They had a convenient way of getting over the 
difficulty, however, by remarking that a bird so well known 
required no detailed description, and forthwith proceeded 
to give a dissertation on the house-sparrow or some equally 
interesting rarity. Buffon, for example, makes but cursory 
mention of him, while Gilbert White does not so much as 
refer to the species, if I remember correctly, though he 
discourses upon other creatures which never figured in the 
fauna of Selborne. Seebohm, by way of exception, gives 
an interesting account, but even he leaves much to the 
imagination, and one is surprised to notice that so competent 
an observer limits the bird’s wild and varied vocabulary 
to two distinct call-notes, the familiar curlee (spell it how 
one will) and another cry which he describes as wiw, 1, wiw, 
7, wiw. Equally surprising is the fact that so few naturalists 
appear to have heard the deep, rich, organ-like note, uttered 
alike at all times of the year, or the loud, barking cry—not 
unlike the “laugh” of the green woodpecker, though upon 
a much larger scale—with which the female bird challenges 
intruders upon her special domain. This is doubtless the 
note Scott had in mind when he used the simile, “‘ wild as 
the curlew’s scream,” for there is something about it pecu- 
liarly arresting and unforgettable. This call is peculiar 
to the nesting season, and usually indicates danger from 
enemies other than human. 


Of the more familiar cries there are many variations. 
Most musical, perhaps, is the long-drawn, trilling love-note, 
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or rather succession of notes, beginning with a low, crooning 
whistle, and mounting in a rippling crescendo to its topmost 
pitch, where it lingers for a few seconds, like the sound 
of a tuning-fork, then slowly dies away. As the summer 
wanes the croon disappears, while the trill, remaining, 
acquires a restless and almost fretful tone. There is now 
more than a hint of yearning in the cry, which suggests 
Masefield’s apt expression, “‘a summer mourner.” 

Lamenting, indeed, the curlew always appears to be 
at this time of year, for in truth he is homesick, being little 
better than an exile upon the moors, however voluntary 
his banishment. Strictly, he belongs to the coasts, or, more 
particularly, sandy beaches, the mud flats of big estuaries, 
or the banks of tidal rivers, where all winter he leads a hard, 
solitary life, feeding upon the heterogeneous matter exposed 
by the ebb tides. His peculiar structure, the long legs and 
bill, the curved and ample wings, so suitable either for power- 
ful flight or low skimming over the water, proclaims him a 
wader—a ‘‘ bird of the ocean, from whose store he derives 
his sustenance,” and in all probability Nature originally 
intended him to nest like the oyster-catcher, sand-plovers, 
and, indeed, most of his congeners, within sound of the waves 
where he is more truly at home. He comes inland for breeding 
purposes only. The young birds are hurried away to their 
more natural environment at the earliest possible moment, 
and long before the brood is fit to fly, the parents are all 
impatient to be away. 

It should be remarked that curlews do not appear to 
reach maturity until their second season, and that the 
immature birds, large numbers of which come south every 
autumn, remain upon the coasts throughout the year. For 
choice the curlew would rear its young upon wild, sandy 
beaches or some great salt marsh, open to the sea-wind’s 
sweep, but in the course of time hard experience, in the 
form of devastating spring tides, the ravages of feathered 
pirates and human egg-thieves, has convinced him that 
safer nesting-places can be found on the moors, and to meet 
the case Nature has provided the bird with a protective 
change of dress. This takes place about the time of the 
spring migration, when the light brown plumage so suitable 
for winter wear upon the mud flats assumes a barred appear- 
ance in perfect keeping with the upland vegetation. 

Officially, the nest is made on some high fell-side, well 
above the level of cultivation. Actually—so far, at least, 
as my own observation serves—the bird chooses some 
warm hollow, not necessarily upon the moors at all, being 
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particularly partial to grazing marshes or swampy meadows, 
especially if these border upon wilder country. Formerly, 
no doubt, the species bred in all parts of the kingdom, 
wherever suitable conditions prevailed, and within compara- 
tively recent years Mr. Kearton records the finding of eggs 
on a Surrey moor within a short distance of the Metropolis. 
As a general rule, however, its breeding range in England 
is confined mainly to country north of the grouse-line and 
the wilder districts of North Devon and Cornwall. Doubtless 
the reclaiming of large marshes for cultivation has been 
responsible for the banishment of the bird from many of 
its ancient haunts, for there is no influence better calculated 
to disturb or destroy the fauna of a country more than any 
material change in the character of the land itself. 

I have frequently noticed that the same spot is used for 
several seasons in succession, from which it is evident that 
the female bird returns annually to an undisturbed nursery, 
but whether accompanied by the same husband is a question 
for the learned. Upon Dartmoor the first pairs arrive early 
in March, and some six weeks later the eggs are laid. The 
nest, like that of the snipe, is a mere hollow in the heath, 
lined with a few wisps of coarse grass or sedges, sometimes 
placed in the lee of a hummock, more frequently upon open 
ground with nothing to distinguish it from its surroundings. 
The normal clutch consists of four, and the green, dark- 
spotted, pear-shaped eggs are laid in the nest after the 
peculiar manner of birds of this genus, i.e. in the form of 
the letter X, the pointed ends in the centre. Naturalists 
of all ages have faithfully recorded this peculiarity, but few, 
if any, suggest a reason for it. There is a reason for every 
“freak” in Nature, though it may not be easy to find. 
My own theory in this case is a simple one. Birds who nest 
in the open, with no protection other than their own colouring, 
must necessarily squat closely when brooding, while the 
nest can never be deeply hollowed like those built in trees 
or shrubs, or it would become water-logged. This involves 
closer pressure than the eggs could stand if deposited in the 
ordinary way. When placed in the manner described, 
however, the surface of the clutch presents a hollow centre 
into which the breast of the brooding bird fits comfortably, 
while the larger ends of the eggs are well covered by the 
ample wings. 

However that may be, the X formation appears to be ¢ 
sine qua non so far as successful incubation is concerned, an¢ 
the bird will have no other. A farm-labourer once told me 
that, having found a curlew’s nest in a field which he crosse¢ 
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daily on his way to work, he amused himself by reversing 
the order each morning, placing the large ends inwards. 
Invariably, upon his return at nightfall, the bird had 
rearranged them, and the eggs lay point to point in the 
approved style. To find the handsome clutch is the ambition 
of every ornithologist, and is regarded as the blue ribbon 
among youthful collectors. Indeed, in the ordinary course 
of events, such an achievement may be regarded as an 
experience of a lifetime—of its kind. There is no harder 
nest to find, no bird that gives the nest-hunter less assistance. 
The eggs of the snipe, for example, quite as effectively 
concealed by colour and surroundings, may be discovered 
at any time by the simple process of “‘ walking ”’ the bogs 
systematically, until the brooding bird betrays the secret 
by rising accommodatingly from almost under one’s feet. 
Very different, however, in this respect, is the curlew. 
At the first hint of an alien presence, at the first faint echo 
of a human footstep, or hint of distant movement other 
than the sweep of a cloud-shadow, or wind-ripples over the 
heath, she steals away, her brown, gliding form invisible 
on the brown landscape, and not until her long-striding 
legs have carried her some considerable distance from the 
all-important spot does she rise into the air to challenge 
the enemy. Unless the lie of the land is peculiarly favourable, 
it is nearly impossible to surprise a curlew on her nest. 
Even when one knows the place, and approaches it directly, 
keeping the most careful watch, it is just the same. One 
has seen nothing and could assert positively that no living 
creature has stirred upon the heath, but at the prescribed 
moment—it always occurs at precisely the same point in 
the proceedings—from quite another direction there sounds 
the familiar whistle, and a curlew bursts up as though just 
aware of one’s approach. One turns in disgust to watch 
the bird, almost grudgingly admiring its swift and graceful 
evolutions, and a minute later becomes aware that a second 
is in the air, having risen unobserved from some other 
point. For awhile they wheel rapidly overhead, filling the 
air with their wild, tuneful cries, which performance con- 
tinues as long as one remains at a distance from the nest. 
Let them once suspect that one is on the right track, however, 
and they will withdraw immediately, and appear to take 
no further interest in the proceedings. That is but another 
instance of their guile—deeper strategy even than the far- 
famed wiles of the game-bird, of which the curlew knows 
nothing. 

I sometimes think that it is the male bird who sounds 
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the first note on these occasions, and that the female is 
indeed on the nest all the while, watching one’s approach 
anxiously, and that the moment one turns towards the 
sound—as one does almost without being able to help it— 
is her opportunity to slip off unobserved. The only time 
when a curlew really sits tight is during the highly critical 
period immediately before the young chip shell. Surprisingly 
little incubation is sufficient, it would seem, and the eggs are 
frequently left uncovered for long intervals without suffering 
any ill effects. Indeed, to achieve the great end, the curlew, 
like the divers, appears to trust almost as much to the early 
May sun and the peculiarly fecund warmth of the swamp 
as to the heat of her own body. 

Of the nests which actually come to light, a far greater 
number are found by accident than by the most careful 
searching. The latter, indeed, merely amounts to so much 
labour lost as a rule, unless one’s efforts are limited to a 
very circumscribed area. In this, however, as in everything 
else, there are certain tricks of the trade. ... A certain 
farmer’s son was particularly anxious to procure some 
curlews’ eggs, but for years had searched in vain, though 
several pairs nested near. One day, his father chanced upon 
a nest on their own land, but, knowing nothing about the 
egg-hunt, left it undisturbed. Upon hearing about it, the 
son immediately set off, but could not find the nest, nor 
was the farmer, when called to assist, able to show it to him. 
Pressure of work prevented a thorough search at the moment, 
and when a day or two later their joint efforts proved success- 
ful, it was only to find that some hungry prowler—probably 
a poaching dog—had forestalled them. 

Upon another occasion, aided by other young hopefuls, 
I well remember scouring a small bog where a nest was 
supposed to be, and though every yard of ground was 
examined, as we thought, no success rewarded our efforts. 
It happened, however, that one of the party dropped a knife, 
and, returning after a few days to look for it, walked straight 
into the nest. The young birds had just chipped shell, and 
only an addled egg remained, whose history will scarcely 
bear publication. 

The curlew, it should be observed, never practises the 
artifices in common use among wild ducks, plover, and game- 
birds of all descriptions. She never trails an imaginary 
broken wing, or feigns injury of any sort, even when her 
brood is in imminent danger. Indeed, upon the occasions 
when I have come across and actually handled nestlings, 
the parent birds have held entirely aloof, in strange contrast 
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with the boldness which they display at far less critical 
junctures. In view of the latter, such timidity is not due 
to fear for themselves, nor can it be a question of guile 
when the little ones are actually in an enemy’s hands. I 
imagine it is rather a case of the over-fond mother, who 
shuts her eyes at sight of her child in some desperate peril 
from which she is powerless to rescue it. Quite recently 
I saw a similar attitude adopted by a couple of ravens 
upon whose brood I stumbled accidentally. It was the brood 
from Skaigh, one of the few inland aeries that still exist 
in England, and the young birds had obviously been taken 
on a trial trip round the near height of Cosdon Beacon, 
An adverse wind had sprung up suddenly, as hurricanes 
have a disconcerting way of doing in any mountainous 
country, and it had proved too severe a test for the unseasoned 
wings of the fledglings. Unable to reach high rocks or trees, 
a rest on the open moorland had become necessary when 
I chanced upon them. One of the youngsters, still too 
exhausted to fly any distance, took refuge in a low fir which 
happened to be near, and there he sat, at the end of a slender 
bough, barely out of reach, indifferent alike to my own 
efforts to dislodge him and the frantic calls of the old birds. 
The latter at first behaved with the utmost fearlessness, 
sweeping round and round almost within striking distance, 
uttering their harsh, angry cry, and showing a sublime 
disregard for danger. At last, however, finding that I 
did not move off, and that nothing would induce the little 
one to take wing, they appeared to give up the case as hope- 
less, and, unable to endure the sight of his capture and 
destruction, which they doubtless regarded as inevitable, 
they withdrew to the aerie, half a mile away, where I could 
hear them calling, as birds of a high grade of intelligence 
only call at times of acute distress. I had barely quitted 
the place before they were back to see what had occurred, 
and finding the little one still unharmed, they lost no time 
in hurrying him away. 

The raven, incidentally, is the curlew’s most formidable 
feathered enemy here in the west. In the main, as regards 
natural enemies, the bird has little to fear. Upon the moor- 
lands there is always danger from the ever-hungry foxes, 
but they are able to hold their own against the common 
pirates of the air, such as the harrier, the short-eared owl, 
and the even more rapacious carrion crow. Indeed, the 
female curlew, considerably the larger of the two, is a far 
more formidable bird than some people imagine, and there 
are times when she makes it apparent that her long beak 
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can serve a more war-like purpose than that of grubbing 
in the sand. Of this I have seen remarkable proof. 

The incident occurred one warm June day near a lonely 
little pool where I was trying to photograph wildfowl. 
It is a remote piece of water used formerly as a decoy, lying 
among encircling woods and adjoining a tract of marshy 
country where wading birds abound. It was about midday, 
usually a quiet period among the wild creatures. There 
was no sign of a coot or a wild duck, no movement stirred 
the reeds or water, and I was ready to welcome any diversion 
when the swish of wings overhead announced the passing 
of some big bird. I looked up in time to see a pair of carrion 
crows heading for the swamp, where a second or two later 
the cry of a curlew—the angry challenging scream—broke 
suddenly upon the stillness. It was repeated, and grew 
more insistent, and, realizing that something was happening, 
I quitted my place and crept through the cover towards 
the sound. At one point an arm of the marsh reached nearly 
to the lake, and over this, a gunshot high in air, was the 
curlew, having it out with the two crows. Which had been 
the aggressor were impossible to say. Presumably the 
blackamoors had invaded the curlew’s domain, with or 
without dark designs on the callow brood, and trouble had 
followed as a matter of course. However that may have 
been, both parties evidently meant business. The crows, 
silent and grimly purposeful, displayed wonderful general- 
ship. While one engaged the big bird, the other would 
endeavour to mount above her and deliver the skull-thrust 
which is the crow’s master-stroke in fight. The curlew, 
however, was the strongest flier of the three and always 
contrived to maintain her level. At last they appeared to 
clinch, and all three came down together, crashing into 
a reed-bed, where, judging from the sounds, a desperate 
scuffle must have taken place. It was soon over, however. 
One crow and one only rose and beat heavily away with 
the curlew in full chase still clamouring wildly until her 
cries were lost in the distance. 

By the time I reached the place all was quiet. If the 
other crow still lived it gave never a flutter, but several 
feet of slimy water prevented me from inspecting the actual 
scene of the fight and reading the story to the end. When 
I heard the curlew again, a short half-hour later, her voice 
had regained its wonted sweetness, and it was hard to believe 
that the rich, rippling note proceeded from the heroine 
of so recent and desperate an adventure. 


DovcLas GORDON 


PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH LAWN TENNIS 


THE summer of 1926 marks the fiftieth year of the birth 
of the championship meeting held at the All-England 
Club, Wimbledon. This lawn tennis meeting is world 
famous and is virtually the great foundation from which 
the game has spread and developed in nearly every corner 
of the globe. Other nations have generally regarded Wim- 
bledon as the chief festival of lawn tennis, and each year 
has seen the flower of the lawn tennis world paying homage 
at the shrine of the great game. During the past fifty 
years Wimbledon has grown in numbers, of both spectators 
and competitors, but above all this, the spirit of Wimbledon 
has spread throughout the world. 

There has been a record application for seats round the 
famous Centre Court this year, and many enthusiasts have 
been disappointed by the ballot, including friends from 
overseas who have been particularly kind and hospitable 
to our touring teams. In too many cases these guests in 
our country are unable to get seats of any description, 
and fear that they have small chance of so much as a 
glimpse of any game. There is urgent need for the 
reorganization of the distribution of seats, for the meeting 
has become such a popular feature of summer sport that 
there is not nearly room enough for those who apply for 
tickets, and it seems only fair that those who are most 
interested in the game should have some prospect of 
becoming spectators. 

There will be many overseas competitors this year, 
first and foremost the two French holders of the singles 
championships, Mlle Lenglen and M. René Lacoste. These 
two players are always a delight to watch, and their com- 
patriots, MM. Borotra, Cochet, and Brugnon (British Hard 
Courts Champion), will add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the meeting. 

From the United States there will be Mr. Vincent 
Richards and Mr. Howard Kinsey—the former ranked 
second and the latter seventh in the world’s first ten 
players. With them will be the American Wightman Cup 
team, captained by Miss Mary Browne and including Miss 
Helen Wills, Miss Ryan, Mrs. Jessup, Miss Goss, also Mrs. 
Mallory, who, though not included in the team this year, 
will be competing in the Wimbledon championships. 

There is a possibility that Mr. Condon, the present 
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holder of the South African championship, may be over 
again, and we have waited patiently these last two years 
for a visit from the brilliant Spanish player, Sefiorita 
D’Alvarez, who, let us hope, will make a special effort 
this time, though grass is not her chosen terrain. Holland, 
Belgium, and Italy will all send their representatives, but 
not, unfortunately, Australia, nor has anything been heard 
as regards Japan. Anyhow, we are assured of a most 
interesting and inspiring Jubilee meeting. Besides Wim- 
bledon, there are several other fixtures of international 
interest during the next few weeks. First in importance 
is the Davis Cup, for which there are nineteen countries 
competing in the European zone. The final round must 
be played by July 27th, and the challenge round will be 
decided in Philadelphia on September 9th, 10th and 11th. 
If Great Britain can manage to win through the top half 
of the draw, she will probably meet France in the final ; 
and although our chances of victory are not reckoned rosy, 
the experience of playing against the wonderful French 
quartette should be very beneficial to our team. Then 
at Eastbourne, on June 18th and 19th, a men’s international 
match between the U.S.A. and Great Britain will be played. 
The opposing team will contain Mr. V. Richards and Howard 
Kinsey and possibly others. This match is played on 
Davis Cup lines, and last year the home team won by three 
matches to two. Our opponents were Messrs. Henessey 
and Casey, two ’Varsity boys, who played together at 
Wimbledon and reached the final round in the doubles. 
There is also to be a ladies’ match between France and 
Great Britain in Paris on May 31st and June Ist. This is 
the first match of the kind between these two countries, 
and should add greatly to the interest of ladies’ lawn tennis 
if both countries are adequately represented. Each team 
will contain four players, and the match will consist of 
eight singles and four doubles. The French team would 
be very strong with Mlle Lenglen, Mme Billiout, Mlle 
Contostavlos, Mile Vlasto, and many others to choose from, 
so great Britain will need to place their very best team on 
the courts in order to win the match, though if the rumour 
that Mlle Lenglen has declined to play (which reaches 
me as I write) prove true the contest would be shorn of 
much of its interest, even though our chances of victory 
be thereby improved. Immediately following this event 
are the French hard court championships, and for the past 
few years England has sent a strong team to compete in 
the tournament. The hard courts in France are very fast, 
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and as Paris is usually hot in June, the bound of the ball 
is higher than that to which we are accustomed at home, 
though after playing there for a few days English players 
usually become used to the different conditions. 

The fourth match for the Wightman Cup will be played 
on June 17th and 18th at Wimbledon. Great Britain are 
the present holders, having narrowly defeated the U.S.A. 
ladies by four matches to three last year at Forest Hills, 
New York. But our opponents are regarded as having a 
stronger team this year owing to the inclusion of Miss 
Ryan, who was not selected last year because she had not 
identified herself sufficiently with the game in America, 
but after her recent tour in her own country there seemed 
no reason why the selection committee should not choose 
her for the forthcoming contest, though her inclusion is 
said to be the cause of Mrs. Mallory’s exclusion. 

There is only one international mixed match on our 
list of fixtures, viz. that played against Holland, alter- 
nately in each country. At Noordwijk last year the Dutch 
team won, being effectively assisted by Miss Kia Bouman, 
who won both her singles against our representatives, 
Mrs. McIlquham and Miss C. Beckingham. It wiil be 
interesting to see Miss Bouman at Wimbledon again this 
year if she is able to come over. 

In the April issue of American Lawn Tennis the editor 
pays tribute to the rdle of England in the history of 
the game, and to the Wimbledon meeting, which is still the 
greatest attraction in the lawn tennis world, though the 
American National Championships would run it hard if 
they were more concentrated and less scattered. So long 
as the right spirit is fostered we shall always enjoy oppor- 
tunities of seeing and learning from the leading exponents 
the world produces. Lawn tennis “stars” need com- 
petition to keep them up to concert pitch, and for this 
reason they are willing to help to raise our home standard 
of play. The greatest assistance they can give us is their 
annual pilgrimage to Wimbledon, thereby enabling us to 
study whatever they have to teach. 

Only those who have been abroad to watch or play 
lawn tennis can realize the difficulties with which we have 
to contend in England. Our climate is most discouraging. 
Lawn tennis in the winter is poor fun, as it is almost 
impossible to get warm, and in the other seasons of the 
year our tournaments are frequently ruined by rain. It 
is noteworthy that during the recent tour of the British 
team in South Africa, where we spent about two and a 
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half months travelling about the country playing matches, 
on only two occasions was the programme so much as 
interrupted because of rain. From all one hears the con- 
ditions for playing lawn tennis in California are almost 
perfect all the year round, so it is meet that such a country 
should produce many fine players, among whom are Miss 
Helen Wills and Mr. W. M. Johnston. Then we are sadly 
in need of a really good type of hard court. The average 


club hard court on which we do most of our playing is. 


usually spoilt by a loose top surface which has not bound. 
Consequently the foothold is insecure and footwork accord- 
ingly suffers; the surface of the court rapidly becomes 
uneven and the bounce of the ball is not true. The result 
is that instead of developing a free, confident swing for 
ground strokes, English players resort to a poke, in order 
to control the ever-varying bound of the ball. In South 
Africa the surface of the courts is perfect. Most of them 
are made of ant-heap, and are both fast and true and 
conducive to hard hitting and accurate placing. The 
French hard courts are likewise faster and firmer than 
ours, with the result that French players have a beautiful 
style all their own. We are also far behind France in the 
matter of covered courts, and surely our climate makes 
indoor play a necessity if we are to produce champions. 
A wood surface is probably the best on which to practise, 
for the ball will always have a uniform bound, and the 
player will be able to cultivate a good style and will gain 
confidence in ground strokes, which are the foundation of 
the game. 

Of late years we have lacked conspicuous exponents of 
the game for our younger players to emulate, and this has 
probably kept us back more than anything else—the lack 
of example. The only opportunity of seeing first-class 
players in action is at Wimbledon, and the accommodation 
is so limited that only a small percentage of our large army 
of lawn tennis players can see anything of the play. 

But in spite of all handicaps, we have many fine young 
players in this country, with great futures before them, 
and the thought that is uppermost in our minds is whether 
England can produce players able to tackle the brilliant 
exponents who will shortly visit our shores. The answer 
is certainly Yes! Among our men, the most promising 
player is undoubtedly Mr. Wilfred Austin, the young 
Cambridge freshman. He has played in several tourna- 
ments this spring, and seems to have improved in every 
match until he has come near to being actually our best 
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singles player. The play he will get at Wimbledon is 
certain to bring him on, and if he has sufficient stamina, 
this experience should assist him in becoming a world- 
beater. 

In Mr. O. G. N. Turnbull we have another fine singles 
player; one wonders if he would have been even better 
nowadays had he not, for a time, forsaken lawn tennis for 
golf. His best performance last year was to run M. Borotra 
to four very close sets in the championships. In this game 
Mr. Turnbull drove very hard on both wings, and made 
many excellent passing shots. 

Mr. J. D. P. Wheatley many times flatters only to 
deceive. Frequently he plays exceedingly well and rises 
to great heights. He is a good volleyer, but his ground 
strokes are rather uncertain, and too often let him down. 

Among really promising young men players are Messrs. 
J. C. Gregory, Nigel Sharpe, H. K. Lester, R. C. Knight 
and D. A. Hodges, who may in the near future help to 
raise the Old Country to something approaching its former 
place in the world of lawn tennis. C. H. Kingsley, a member 
of our Davis Cup team, has many fine strokes. One would 
recommend for all such good assiduous practice, hard matches, 
and not too many tournaments. For the past few years 
English ladies have been more or less able to hold their 
own among the leading lawn tennis nations. They have 
played international matches both at home and abroad, 
and in most cases have given a good account of themselves, 
and this year our outlook is more promising than before, 
which is very encouraging. We shall not, however, have 
the help of Mrs. Covell until next year. Mrs. Watson, 
Miss Joan Fry, and Mrs. Shepherd-Barron are all tried 
and experienced players, with plenty of ability and enthu- 
siasm for further improvement. Mrs. Watson is essentially 
a base-line player and is particularly good on a fast, hard 
court with a high bouncing ball. Under these conditions, 
which she experienced in South Africa during our recent 
tour, her play improved very considerably. Miss Fry is 
right in the front rank of English players, and is particu- 
larly good in a single. Her forehand drive is exceptionally 
fast, and with a better service and back hand she will be 
a very formidable opponent. One of her chief assets is 
her keen desire to learn. Mrs. Shepherd-Barron is probably 
better in a double than a single. Sheis an all-round player, 
and has been a mixed double finalist at Wimbledon on 
more occasions than one. 

Probably the most improved player this season is Miss 
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Eileen Bennett, whose visit to the Riviera tournaments 
last winter has not only encouraged her to hit harder, but 
seems to have steadied her down. Her style is graceful 
and free, and all her strokes are well produced; she only 
needs experience and practice of first-class order to make 
her one of our leading players. Then, again, all who have 
seen that faultless stylist, Miss Peggy Saunders (than 
whom there is no more delightful player to watch when 
she is on her game), hope to see her “ come into her own.” 

Miss G. Sterry is a young player of much promise, 
and like her famous mother, she has the temperament for 
the game. Her back-hand drive is very effective, and 
she is well grounded in the other departments of the game. 
Good practice will inevitably certainly bring her to the fore. 

Mrs. McIiquham is perhaps the hardest hitter among 
English ladies. Her fore-hand drive and service are first- 
class strokes, and if she improves her back-hand and 
volleying her game will be formidable. 

Mrs. Lambert Chambers remains a tower of strength to 
English lawn tennis. Her head work is incomparably3better 
than that of any other player, and she is an inspiring 
example to the younger generation. In the near future 
we shall have Miss Betty Nuthall, who is fifteen years old, 
and quite the most promising junior since the days when 
Mile Lenglen won the French Hard Court Championship at 
the age of thirteen. 

This seems to be the age of fore-hand drives, with little 
to back them up. We have any number of players who 
delight in a fore-hand drive at the expense of all other 
strokes. The back-hand, because it is more difficult, is 
ignored whenever possible, and the volley is only utilized 
when the player arrives accidentally at the net. When 
these fore-hand specialists come up against an opponent 
who can hit hard and direct the ball, they will find that 
their inefficient back-hand is getting all the work. Possibly 
too many tournaments is the cause of this failing, for most 
people when playing in a tournament very naturally play 
to win and not to practise their weak strokes. With other 
nations producing versatile all-court players, we cannot 
hope to win championships with only one stroke. 

The recent official announcement that the L.T.A. are 


making arrangements to organize a body of professional 
coaches, whose services will be available when the county 
associations need them, should do much to encourage the 
science and technique of the game in this country. If our 
players can be persuaded to give up some of the too much 
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time spent in competitive tennis and practise, there is no 
reason why the standard of play all over England should 
not improve. Many men and women have the makings 
of fine players, but they cannot achieve their ambitions 
without the assets of steadiness, brilliance, temperament, 
and stamina. At present we are not supreme, but with 
so much zeal and devotion among the younger generation 
there is really no reason why we should not make up 
all the way and eventually hold our own with the best 
that any other country can produce. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE 
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THE DOCTRINES AND AIMS OF FASOISM} the 


[The form of this article is explained by the fact that it was originally of | 
read as a paper at the British Institute of International Affairs.—Eprtror N.R,] not 


I wisH to express my gratitude to the Committee for the 
honour they have done me in asking me to address youj Re 
to-night on the subject of Fascism, particularly as I amj 4s 
convinced that Fascism is a movement very inadequately 
understood in this country, both by its friends and by 
its foes. 

I think I can claim to speak with authority on the 
subject. I passed my childhood in Italy, which, more than 
anything else, certainly has helped me to appreciate the 


Italian mind. A knowledge of the language, community off all 
religion, and a genuine love and admiration for Italy has ar 
taken me a long way farther. Moreover, politics are my 1 
absorbing interest, and during the last two years since If an 
have resided in Rome I have made a special study of Fascism.§ pr 
I have had the opportunity of knowing and of conversing pe 
with the leading Italian statesmen of all parties, including§ ad 
Mussolini himself. I was in Italy during the crisis which} nv 
led to the occupation of the factories by the workmen ing ra 
1921. During 1924 I travelled over the length and breadth§ th 
of the land, visiting practically every province, includingR &x 
Sicily and Sardinia, staying with all conditions of people,p ti 
often travelling third class and never neglecting an opportu-§ to 
nity of entering into conversation with my fellow-travellers.§ pt! 
During the past year I have had less opportunity for travel-§ at 
ling, but business has given me new opportunities for gettingy fis 
into contact with different classes of workers, and has taken® ™ 
me on several occasions to Milan and to Naples, while Ij m 
spent part of my summer holiday in Tuscany and in they ti 
island of Ischia. I also visited in the course of last yearg P' 
both Trieste and Bari. Finally, I sent Mussolini beforey) 4 
leaving Rome in November last my notes for this address,_ b 
and received for them his unqualified approval. or 

By this I do not mean to convey the impression that® st 
what I have to tell you is in any sense a special pleading 5! 
on behalf of Fascism. I am going to speak to-night chiefly™ fi 
of the doctrines and aims of Fascism, as understood by them B 
Fascist leaders; and although I shall try to present they 4 
case for these doctrines in as convincing a manner as I am§ |e 
able, what I have mainly to tell you are matters of fact and : 


not of opinion. I want to ask those accordingly who will 
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speak after me, and are opposed to Fascism, not to set up 
their own Aunt Sally to knock down. I would also ask them . 
to confine their remarks as much as possible to a criticism 
of Fascism, regarded as a doctrine or as a programme, and 
not to lead the discussion into the sterile channels of par- 
ticular episodes in the course of its fight for supremacy. 

In this connection I will only say this. Fascism is a 
Revolution. It is a Revolution in many ways as fundamental 
as the French or Russian Revolutions. It is a Revolution, 
not because it brings a new economic class of people into 
power, not because it represents an order of ideas of any 
startling novelty, but because it represents a complete. 
reversal of the fundamental principles governing the theory 
of politics that have increasingly ruled in most civilized 
States during the past century. History teaches us that in 
all Revolutions, when questions of fundamental principles 
are at stake, it is impossible to avoid many deplorable 
incidents of injustice and violence. Feelings run very hi 
and lead to excesses on both sides. Every Revolution 
presents opportunities for unscrupulous and undesirable 
persons for attempting to exploit the situation to their own 
advantage and for indulging in crime. In every Revolution 
numbers of agents provocateurs insinuate themselves into the 
ranks of the revolutionary party and attempt to discredit 
the movement from within by one means or another. Again, 
exceptional restrictions of liberty are necessitated in revolu- 
tionary times, just as they are in war-time. It is impossible 
to compromise with persons who hold diametrically opposite 
principles, considered as fundamentally affecting the welfare 
and happiness of society. A Revolution necessitates a 
fight. I would therefore ask those who come to speak after 
me to bear this fact in mind and not to prejudge a movement 
merely because certain episodes, attendant on all Revolu- 
tions, may shock their tender susceptibilities. There are 
probably many present who consider the French Revolution 
a great emancipating movement which has conveyed immense 
benefits on mankind. Yet consider the awful horrors that 
occurred when the principles of that Revolution were at 
stake. Would they wish them away if by so doing they 
simultaneously wished away what they consider the bene- 
ficial results? And what of the horrors of the Fascist 
Revolution ? They pale into insignificance in comparison. 
Never, perhaps, was there a Revolution so amazingly blood- 
less and so little affecting the liberty of the subject. The 
total death-roll of the Revolution is less than 4,000, and of 
these 4,000 deaths over half have been incurred by the 
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revolutionaries themselves. The victims of the Revolution 
are actually in a minority. And even if these figures are 
disputed, no one can dispute the fact that they are fairly 
approximate, that the total number of victims has been 
small in comparison with most other great Revolutions, 
and that the number of the victims on either side differ but 
very slightly. This, I think, is a fact which is unique 
in the history of Revolutions. Nor has the economic life of 
the country suffered by the Revolution. On the contrary, 
the Revolution has set the country, which perhaps more 
than any other country suffered economically from the 
effects of the war, most magnificently on its feet again. It 
has actually caused Italy to recover more rapidly and from 
a worse position than any other of the big European Powers 
involved in the Great War. That is, indeed, a remarkable 
record for a Revolution. And if there are causes for Italy’s 
rapid recovery and present relative prosperity independent 
of the action and legislation of the Fascist Government, no 
impartial observer can deny the greater part of the credit 
to Mussolini and his collaborators. To Mussolini in par- 
ticular is due the bloodlessness of the Revolution; to 
Fascism itself is due above all things the absence of strikes, 
which more than any other material cause has contributed 
to Italy’s recovery. 
Now before I go farther into the heart of my subject 
I want to say a few words about what Fascism is not. 
Fascism is in no sense connected with the idea of a Dictator- 
ship. You often hear people say: “‘ Fascism may be all 
very well for Italy, but we don’t want it here.” What is 
meant by this? If it is meant: ‘‘ We don’t want an armed 
march on our Capital City, followed by a Dictatorship,” 
I think we may consider ourselves all agreed. No sane man 
desires violence if violence can be avoided. But if we 
mean that the fundamental principles of Fascism are 
inapplicable and undesirable outside Italy, or inside our 
own country, I think we may agree to differ. The principles 
of the French Revolution have succeeded during the nine- 
teenth century in diffusing themselves and permeating the 
ractice and theory of politics in nearly all civilized States; and 
genteel to predict that the principles of Fascism will prove 
in the twentieth century no less powerful. Is this desirable 
or otherwise ? This is the real question for debate to-night. 
While still dwelling on the point of what Fascism is not, 
I wish to make it also quite clear from the outset that 
Fascism is not merely an anti-Communist movement. I have 
not studied, for example, the movement known as British 
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Fascism, but my impression of it is that it has little in 
common with Fascism beyond borrowing a few exterior 
and picturesque outward symbols. That it is an organiza- 
tion of sincere and patriotic persons I do not doubt. But as 
long as these persons have no positive idea beyond that of 
rendering the projects of the Communists and extreme 
Socialists abortive they have no right whatever to call 
themselves Fascists. 

Fascism is the compound of three distinct factors, which 
were already stirring the life of Italy before the war—namely, 
Syndicalism, Nationalism, and a revival of Catholic life. 
Every acute and sensitive observer in Italy, as far back as 
1911, was aware of the extraordinary vitality of the Italian 
people of this generation, and was consequently on the 
alert to see what was to be the outcome of it. They were 
also aware of these three main and increasingly growing 
currents of opinion. Were they mutually destructive or 
were they capable of being combined? Mussolini, whom 
the new Italy threw up out of her common soil at a given 
opportunity, has proved that they were capable of being 
combined. Whether the combination could have been 
effected in this generation to form Fascism without his 
political genius and gift of leadership is a question for debate. 
Personally, I believe that in the process of time they would 
have combined inevitably. They were essentially not 
incompatible, and all three were in accordance with the 
deepest traditions of the race. I believe Fascism regarded 
as a political doctrine was sooner or later destined to 
triumph in Italy. 

Catholicism, which is the heir or, we may say, the 
concrete, spiritual survival of the Roman Empire, into 
which indeed the Roman Empire converted itself, has 
its heart in Italy. Only rarely in its history has it shown 
itself more vital and influential. The Italians, who are 
essentially a Catholic people—Catholic in mentality whether 
practising or not—cannot profitably dissociate themselves 
from the Church. An uprooting of the Church from the 
heart of Italians would mean so great an operation, so great 
a break with the traditions which make Italians what they 
are, that I am convinced it would destroy the potentiality 
of the race; for no nation can afford to break with its 
deepest traditions except at the cost of a long wandering 
in the wilderness. Italians to-day are convinced of this, 
and are consciously acting in accordance with their convic- 
tion, in order to preserve the Catholic heritage untarnished 
for the children of the next generation. 
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Syndicalism, which is an effort to give the wage-earner 
@ property interest in his industry and so a sense of responsi- 
bility for the well-being of his trade, represents another 
essentially Latin and Italian tradition. Modern industry 
necessitates the employment of large bodies of men as wage- 
earners; but the Latin, ever since the great medieval 
civilization which was the outcome of the Christianization 
of the Roman Empire, with difficulty acquiesces in the 
position of a mere wage-earner. Some solution by which, 
for the masses, the sense of property may be reconciled with 
the requirements of modern industry has long been a 
markedly instinctive desire in the hearts of all Italians. 
Property to the Italian means liberty in the best concrete 
sense. The protection which the Fascist Government gives 
to property no doubt greatly contributes to its popularity ; 
for in Italy there is a very large proportion of the people 
who remain masters of their own work. I have been scru- 
tinizing the statistics of the last Census (1921). They are 
extraordinarily interesting. If you take, for instance, the 
trouble to add together the classes of small agricultural 
proprietors, of the mezzadri (who have a co-operative 
interest in the land and great security of tenure), of those 
owning their own shops, of the artisans owning their own 
tools, of those deriving their sole income from investments 
or pensions, and of the professional orders, into which men 
go to a great extent for the love of the work itself, nearly 
50 per cent. of the population belong to the propertied or 
‘free’ classes. For the remainder some form of Syndicalism 
appears to be the only solution, and there is nothing in 
Syndicalism essentially incompatible with religion or with 
nationalism. Corridoni, who was a Syndicalist of the school 
of Sorel, who repudiated the materialist doctrines of Karl 
Marx, who was a patriot, was more than any other man the 
true precurser of Mussolini. On the outbreak of the war he 
immediately declared for Italy’s intervention on the side 
of the Allies, joined the Volunteer contingent which fought 
in France before Italy entered the war, and was heroically 
killed in action. Fascism accordingly stands for some form 
of Syndicalism, by which wage-earners may be given a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of their particular trade, 
and employers and employed be brought together with a 
view to operating for the benefit of industry, while sub- 
ordinating at the same time their individual interests to 
the supreme interests of the State. To this end the various 
Fascist Industrial Corporations have been created, through 
which it is hoped each industry will gradually work out the 
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solution on the above principles of its own particular 
problems. 

Thirdly, let us examine what we mean by Nationalism. 
For centuries it has been the aspiration of Italians to create 
a united Italy. This was finally achieved by the men of 
the Risorgemento. But the mere act of union did not of 
itself create a perfectly united Italy. After centuries of 
division into smaller States, two further generations were 
required to pass by before a true fusion came about, before 
a real common sense of nationality was created. The great 
effort of the war completed the process. Catholic opinion 
especially, after the taking of Rome in 1870, took a long 
time to become absorbed into the life of the new State, for 
Catholics were torn at first in their allegiance, or, more 
accurately, Catholic opinion was rendered impotent for 
some time owing to the distraction caused by the fears 
entertained for the Papacy as a result of the fall of the 
temporal power. Only gradually, as it was realized that 
the Church was in no sense weakened by the change, and, 
finally, by the destruction of the Austrian Empire, where 
the last hopes of the Ultramontanes rested, did it become 
possible for Catholic opinion fully to re-assert itself. And 
this implied, since the soul of Italy, as I have said, is essen- 
tially Catholic, that the Government of the country must 
again become Catholic in its sympathies. The war was, in 
effect, the death-knell in Italy for the Positivists, the 
Hedonists, the Materialists, and the wire-pulling anti- 
Catholic Freemasons, who for the first generation after the 
unification of Italy controlled the destinies of the country. 
Nationalism and Catholicism has now become largely fused 
—and not only because the barriers separating them had 
been removed, but because certain basic theories of Italian 
Nationalism were actually identical with the traditional 
political theories that had been elaborated by the great 
Catholic philosophers and theologians of the Church many 
centuries before. Those who take the trouble to peruse the 
pages of St. Thomas Aquinas, and more especially of the 
Jesuit Suarez, will find Fascism as a theory of State already 
very clearly expounded. 

The essential principle of Nationalism, as understood in 
Italy, is this: As soon as a State becomes in any advanced 
degree truly united, and so comes to possess a strong national 
consciousness, it ceases to be a mere group of individuals 
living in society with a central organization charged with 
the task of looking after the common interests of the indi- 
viduals composing the group; the State ceases to be a mere 
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organization, like a joint-stock company, composed of 
individual members the majority of whom possess, as 4 
logical consequence, the absolute right of appointing or 
dismissing their directors by some system of balloting ; 
the State, in fact, ceases to be an organization and becomes 
an organism. 

I am not prepared to give you an accurate definition of 
an organism. If there is here present a biologist or a doctor 
of medicine, I would like him to give me a definition. In 
any case, an organism is not an abstract conception, but a 
definite and quite concrete thing. The living human body, 
for instance, is an organism, and the common man is fully 
capable of understanding what is meant by the term from 
this. That the State is an organism is a fact which can be 
observed and easily verified. 

A Nation-State has a common consciousness, a herd 
instinct, which holds it together and gives it a collective 
life which can be observed as operating quite distinctly 
from that of the individuals that compose it, a compact 
entity subject to growth and decay like any other organism. 
Patriotism is something deeper and stronger than a mere 
spirit of loyalty to a particular organization, something so 
spiritual that it is not possible to reduce it to the terms of 
a mere social contract, as Rousseau attempted to do, with 
such unfortunate success. Rousseau’s conception is indeed 
ideological. Latin idealism, Italian idealism, and, I may say 
(for it is all the same), Catholic idealism on the other hand 
is never ideological. It faces facts, however stern and 
uncompromising they may be, and accepts them. However 
attractive it may be to some people to desire to liberate 
themselves from what may be called the tyranny of patriot: 
ism, it is impossible to do so except by flying in the face of 
Nature. The laws of Nature are the just laws of God; and 
though their harshness may be mitigated, they cannot and 
should not be escaped from. The moral dogma that we 
are all members of one another is entirely in accordance 
with natural law. Now the theories of the French Revolu 
tion, and modern idealism in general, conceive of an ideal 
society, and actually attempt to put it in practice, com 
posed of individuals born free, who, realizing that only i 
society can man reach his highest development, agree— 
at least implicitly—to renounce some part of their right 
to freedom and to form a Government to manage thei 
common affairs and maintain order. This implies that the 
possession of the right to vote is the hall-mark of citizenshi} 
and of a free status, that the majority in some electoral sens 
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have an absolute right to rule, and that each individual 
has a right to attempt to persuade the majority to incline 
to his particular opinion, whatever that opinion may be. 
Fascism rejects these notions. It regards popular sover- 
eignty in the above sense as an ideological abstraction and 
substitutes the idea of national sovereignty, interpreted in 
the concrete sense, that the Nation-State is an organism, and 
like all living-organisms has as its primary purpose the 
preservation of its life, its vigour, its health. The modern 
ideal of a society composed of reasonable but detached 
individuals, grouping themselves together for certain deliber- 
ate and positive ends, with the implicit right to go into 
dissolution and regroup themselves, is to the Fascist repug- 
nant and contrary to nature. Whenever, he would say, it 
is attempted to put such a theory into practice, it leads 
necessarily in the long run to social decay, if not to chaos. 
If the process of decay is slow it is simply because Nature is 
always on the side of the instinctive fight for life of the social 
organism, which any grouping of men into Society is inevit- 
ably tending to create. Fascism accepts this observable 
tendency as one of the iron laws of Nature, and is out to 
crush the heresy that seeks to make it inoperative. It is 
out to crush the heresy because it believes that a great 
civilization can only be attained by living in accordance 
with the laws of Nature, which are the laws of God. 

It would be easy to multiply the examples of this diver- 
gence of outlook of what represents the Catholic mind and 
the post-Reformation mind—the one whose idealism is 
fused with realism, which does not burke the fact that man 
acts much more from instinct than by reason; that he is 
generally selfish and self-seeking, and that he needs to be 
guided by an aristocracy—and, mark me, I do not mean 
by this a closed oligarchy—working on his imagination 
that he may be led to better things; the other whose 
idealism appears as an effort to escape from reality, which 
is out to create a new world founded on the assumption 
that each individual can be relied upon to act reason- 
ably for the common good, which repudiates the idea of 
authority. 

For man is not all reason. The greatest things are 
unreasoning, if not unreasonable—love, imagination, enthu- 
siasm, the readiness to die for an idea, the simple natural 
promptings of the heart to give itself in allegiance, and to 
allow oneself to become absorbed, though remaining con- 
sciously individual, into something greater than oneself. 
Hence the need of creating some kind of social hierarchy ; 
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hence the need of an aristocracy by which the common man 
may be led, yes, and ruled. 
_ So it follows that the State has a natural right to demand 
the sacrifice of the individual and of individual groups, should 
this be necessary to preserve its life and vigour. If we 
amputate our limbs to save our life, we do not dream of 
counting up the number of living cells to be sacrificed to see 
first if they be in a majority or not. The State has a similar 
right to cut off that which offends it, and to sacrifice, if 
need be, even the majority of the individuals that compose 
it. The individuals composing a healthy State are indeed 
ready for the sacrifice, and it is the duty of the State to 
foster this spirit of self-sacrifice, by promoting the cause of 
patriotism and religion. Treason may accordingly be defined 
as any activity tending in effect to create pathological 
conditions in the body politic. The Government of a State 
must be armed with the necessary powers to deal with such 
activities. Those who are fomenting class war, and so 
deliberately dividing the State against itself; those who 
would avowedly destroy the State, even if their purpose is 
only the means by which they hope to create a wider society, 
are thereby clearly treasonable. Political international 
co-operation must be, therefore, undertaken or at least con- 
trolled by the Governments concerned, and not by individual 
groups short-circuiting the Governments. So the first duty 
of a Government is to render treasonable activities impotent. 
This does not necessarily mean tyranny. A large measure of 
individual liberty can be proved historically to promote social 
vigour. Fascism accepts this fact. Liberty, however, is just a 
means to promote vitality in the State; but where it is used 
for the deliberate purpose of weakening the State organism 
then liberty defeats its true purpose. That is the Fascist 
view of liberty. Liberty is not an abstract aspiration, not 
an absolute right. It is a series of concrete rights conferred 
and limited by law. This notion of Liberty represents in 
fact the old tradition of English liberty, before it became 
corrupted by the gradual dissemination during the latter 
rt of the last century of the ideas of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
ngland has always been proud of her liberties—that is, 
definite concrete civil rights conferred by the Government 
of a State on individuals, in so far as experience dictated 
them to be in the interests of the State. Individuals possess 
certain natural and moral rights. Hence the importance of 
-a moral idea overruling the State. But civil rights are not 
natural rights, but conferred rights—rights conferred by the 
‘Government in the interests of collectivity. This is the 
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traditional English notion of liberty, and it is the Fascist 
notion of liberty too. Man is not born free. He is born as 
a member of a family and of a community, to whom he 
owes his life and to whom he is bound by duties. 

Now, you may ask, if it is not the majority of enfran- 
chised citizens, who is the ultimate authority possessing 
the right to draw the line between liberty and licence ? 
Granted the above general principle defining treason, who 
shall declare the laws that embody the principle, if not the 
majority ? Is propaganda against the right of private 
property treason? Is propaganda in favour of divorce 
treason ? Where do you draw the line in practice ? Who 
shall draw the line? Well, this is how Fascism answers 
these questions: Politics is an art. Laws may be good or 
bad. Every Government may make mistakes. No system 
of Government is perfect. A system of Government that 
is on the whole good for one country may be bad for another. 
All systems of Government are experiments. Both they 
and the laws which they make must be judged by results. 
Are they promoting a great and vigorous civilization ? 
Are they in accordance with moral law? Are they making 
at least the best of the human material of which States are 
made? Are the people as a whole prosperous and con- 
tented ? That is the only criterion of judgment. History 
shall decide. The laws of a regular Government are in 
every case decided by the properly constituted authority. 
This authority may be an elected Parliament on a democratic 
franchise, or it may be a King. It may be a highly complex 
system of balancing powers. Fascism does not dogmatize 
as to what particular system is the best, though it may 
insist that a good system must in effect throw up an 
aristocracy, and that experience dictates that a complex 
system of balancing powers is usually the more satisfactory. 
It is obvious, too, that a good system of Government should 
keep the central authority by some means in close contact 
with all parts of the body politic, like a good nervous system. 
Justice should be even; the executive should be vigorous ; 
suffering by any part should be swiftly known at head- 
quarters, and means created by which the malady may be 
accurately diagnosed and remedied. No system should be 
too rigid, no system too unstable. Some kind of popular 
assembly seems desirable. Discussion and criticism are 
expedient. Avenues by which the Government may draw 
on as large a proportion of individuals for new talent should 
be kept wide and open. Fascism agrees with all such 
maxims. They are maxims derived from long experience, 
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and generally accepted as valid. But Fascism denies that 
there is anything sacrosanct in the idea of Parliamentary 
sovereignty. It claims that Parliamentarism on the Conti- 
nent has actually proved a failure as an instrument of 
Government; that at least the system in vogue requires 
modification if it is to become an efficient instrument ; that 
in any case a Parliament of a large country, under whatever 
form it may be elected, seldom represents the national will, 
except possibly in moments of extreme excitement. Usually 
it represents but a heterogenous assortment of local and 
sectional interests and prejudices at a given instant. There- 
fore, though Parliament may be given a constitutional 
right to rule, it has no moral, fundamental right to claim 
that right. And should its rule prove in practice inefficient, 
it must abdicate. Fascism will have none of the divine 
right of Parliaments, any more than of the divine right of 
Kings; and Parliamentarism having in effect during the 
nineteenth century established itself as the system of 
Government in Italy, and having proved inefficient, it became 
imperative to modify that system. Was it—we may ask 
by the way—possible to modify it constitutionally ? In 
theory possibly so; in practice, I am convinced, it was 
impossible. It was too deeply seated in vested interest, 
which in turn held the wires by which public opinion, in so 
far as public opinion can ever be expressed in an election, 
was controlled. There was unfortunately in Italy no way 
out except by violence. So the youth of Italy marched on 
Rome, and since that date a revolutionary Government 
has been installed in power, with a man of genius at its 
head determined to create a new instrument of Government 
that will make Italy great. 

I believe Fascism possesses the consent of the over- 
whelming majority of the Italian people. Nobody can 
dispute the stupendous popularity of Mussolini himself. 
I am convinced that were an election held to-day in per- 
fectly free circumstances the Fascist Party would poll an 
absolute majority of votes over those of all other parties 
combined. But what would that signify? What do we 
mean by Government with the consent of the governed ? 
To the Fascist, a victory of the Fascist Party at the polls 
would certainly mean something, but something very much 
less than it would mean to the Demo-liberal. The latter, 
nurtured on the atomistic or individualistic political theories 
which the French Revolution so successfully propagated, 
would regard the result as a definite measure of popular 
consent. The Fascist, on the other hand, would merely 
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regard it as a manifestation of popularity in the cheapest 
sense of this term—at worst a testimonial to be accepted 
with a grain of salt—at best, a symptom only of popular 
consent. 

And why? Because people, even the most educated 
people, do not in fact vote from serene and disinterested 
motives. Most people do not even vote intelligently. 
Nearly everyone votes instinctively in favour of what 
appears to promote his own, immediate, personal interests 
—and, in innumerable cases, for a variety of reasons which 
have not the remotest bearing on the issues at stake. Nor 
is it possible ever to make the issues at stake a simple issue. 
An election therefore is of very little value in determining 
the degree of consent which a given Government enjoys. 
At best it only pronounces on the degree of popularity of 
a particular measure or measures. The electorate is a 
notoriously fickle body. The individual is notoriously 
recalcitrant—and it is just as likely as not, that the more 
efficient and beneficent the Government may be, the more 
the individual will feel disposed to kick it. Thirdly, the 
member of Parliament is notoriously time-serving. This 
does not mean that the average M.P. is an unworthy indi- 
vidual, but that he is no more than human and the victim 
of a system. The parts of the body politic behave in prac- 
tice, moreover, very much like the parts of the human 
body—not very much more reasonably. When, for example, 
I take violent exercise for the first time for six months I 
find the following day that my appetite has increased and 
that my limbs are stiff. If I am wise, I will eat no more 
than usual and repeat the exercise ; but I assure you that 
at the moment of determining on this course of action 
I am an exceedingly unpopular person as far as my stomach 
and my muscles are concerned. They are clamouring 
respectively for more food and more rest. If my actions 
were determined by their votes I should soon be utterly 
undone. Similarly a State whose constitution is made to 
depend fundamentally on an electoral system will in due 
time have (in another sense) its constitution undermined. 
The process may not kill, but it will certainly debilitate. 
Thank God, our bodies take a lot of killing. 

It follows that true popular consent (as distinct from 
cheap popularity), that is, the consent without which 
Government is either a tyrant or a mollusc, the consent on 
which all Government must ultimately rest, is very difficult 
to gauge. Such consent is the will of the majority, if you 
like ; but the will of the majority as they would express it, 
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could each individual free himself from all considerations 
of his purely selfish interests. It is the will of the majority 
in a “‘ state of grace,” so to speak, a condition of mind which 
the circumstances of an election in its appeal to each indi- 
vidual separately necessarily destroys. The Government 
that systematically disregards true popular consent must 
ultimately come a crash. Every Government should be 
morally responsible for the welfare of the people, of the nation 
asa whole. But however well the machinery of a constitution 
may be adjusted, actual Government must always remain an 
art, a matter very largely of intuition. And this, by the way, 
is a very strong reason in favour of constitutional monarchy. 
A constitutional monarch, whether it be in the form of a 
hereditary king or of a monarch, such as the Doge of Venice 
was (elected for life by some system which prevents him 
being a party choice), who reigns but does not rule, has in 
his public capacity no axe of his own to grind. He has no 
career to make, no local constituency with which to curry 
favour. He stands above party strife, and yet in the very 
centre of it. He occupies a position more suited than any 
other from which to gauge the true measure of consent on 
which his Government rests. Let him therefore play a 
leading réle, under carefully drawn up constitutional safe- 
guards, by which the State may be protected from either 
tyrannous or inept Governments. Let the Ministry therefore 
be made ultimately responsible to him. Let his individual 
judgment and intuition, rather than that of any assembly, 
be the preponderant influence, if not the absolute determining 
factor, in the choice of a Prime Minister. Let the King be 
the organ by which the Ministry’s moral responsibility for the 
welfare of the people and for their good government may be 
judged. Fascism, without deluding itself into imagining this a 
perfect solution of a very knotty practical problem, without for 
a moment imagining that the King can do no wrong, prefers 
it to any other. The monarchical principle is popular in 
Italy, and the House of Savoy has had a particularly con- 
spicuous record of devoted service in the cause of the nation. 
Let the experiment therefore be tried. Make the Prime 
Minister truly responsible to the King, and the King to 
God for their welfare. The King will have no reason to 
disregard an adverse parliamentary vote ; but let the final 
decision in the choice of a Prime Minister rest with the 
King, who better than anyone else is in a position to take 
into just consideration all the circumstances of a political 
crisis. 

From all this it will be seen that there are two aspects 
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of Fascism. First, there is Fascism regarded as a national 
Revolution, the expression of certain fundamental principles 
such as I have attempted to describe (and I am perfectly 
ready to admit in this connection that, given the revolu- 
tionary struggle in course of being fought out in Italy, 
Fascism is here intransigent and consequently somewhat 
intolerant of criticism). And then there is Fascism regarded 
as a party with a particular programme of constitutional 
and administrative and penal reforms. Here Fascism 
welcomes and courts criticism. The two aspects are never- 
theless sometimes difficult at present to disentangle; for 
during the revolutionary period they are necessarily fused 
to a great extent as one, under the supreme direction of 
Mussolini. But it is obvious that in proportion as the 
Revolution triumphs, and Fascism, regarded as the expression 
of certain fundamental principles, becomes identified with 
Italy, Fascism will divide into parties, differing on pro- 
grammes. Hence, in any criticism of Fascism, criticism 
must be, at present, of two distinct kinds. You can 
criticize the doctrine, and you can criticize the programme. 
Fascism, regarded as a party, is engaged at present in 
carrying out a programme. It is a programme which, in 
accordance with the basic principles of Fascism, must 
necessarily be experimental. It seeks to give Italy a true 
aristocracy, seeks to give her a new constitution and new 
laws which will ensure her an efficient Government, which 
will maintain the authority of the State and protect the life 
of the State organism, which will tend to preserve the ideas 
of the Revolution and to promote a vigorous civilization. 
I have unfortunately no time to-night to enter into the 
details of this programme. Some of it represents audacious 
experiments, as for instance the compulsory judicial settle- 
ment of trade disputes. Other parts of the programme 
represent merely small adjustments of existing institutions. 
In any case, there is no idea of creating a constitution which 
is not broadly based, which does not seek to give political 
responsibilities to every class of citizen. 

It is as yet too early to judge by results, though we may 
already register an astonishingly rapid increase in prosperity. 
Meantime, and for a few years more, the revolutionary 
atmosphere must subsist; but gradually the new Fascist 
constitutional edifice will emerge and Italy will have become 
endowed with new or renovated institutions whose opera- 
tions will be as constitutional as those of any other State 
in normal times. There is nothing wn in the system 
which Fascism would set up. What there has been and is 
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of arbitrariness in the Government of Italy since the march 
on Rome is nothing to do with Fascism, but only with the 
necessary conditions of revolution. And already, I think, 
the revolutionary period is hastening to its conclusion. 
Fascism appears to be triumphant. But in any case the 
fight must go on until one side or the other succumbs. It 
may be difficult to put one’s finger on an exact date when 
the revolutionary period will have ceased. In a sense there 
is always in life a continuous war of principles. But when 
a State settles down without any widespread spirit of revolt 
within its borders against the fundamental principles on 
which its Government rests, when the machinery of the 
State comes to work quite normally in accordance with the 
laws and the constitution, then we may safely say that 
the revolutionary period is over. And in this connection I 
would like to say that the representative system as advocated 
by Liberals, though it may act as a safety valve, is no remedy 
against revolutions, when fundamental principles are at 
stake. Should the Communists, for instance, in England 
make such headway by constitutional methods as to reach 
the point of capturing the machinery of State, nobody who 
considers Communist principles as something dreadful, as 
something opposed to everything which they love and 
cherish and believe in, can stand by and see them triumph 
merely because they have succeeded in persuading the 
majority of the people. The matter would have to be 
fought out. If it were not fought out, if those opposed to 
Communism were unwilling to resort to unconstitutional 
resistance, it would signify either cowardice or lack of faith 
in their own principles. The logical conclusion of the 
Liberal doctrine is in fact this: it assumes that what 
triumphs electorally must be right. It presupposes that the 
majority cannot err, that the people cannot be corrupted. 
Fascism and, I think, history supports its opinion, declares 
that human nature is not and never will be so reasonable 
and so perfect as to be immune from all possibility of corrup- 
tion. On the contrary, human nature is very prone to be 
corrupted. This is so obviously true that no Government 
has ever been able to afford to apply the Liberal principles 
really freely. Every Government draws the line somewhere 
as to what things may or may not be subjects of propaganda. 
Why ? Because there is a point where in all men some 
conviction of fundamental principle is reached. This fact 
to me exposes the essential fallacy of the French Revolu- 
tionary Liberal creed. If Liberalism means anything at all 
good, it is merely the attitude of a broad and tolerant mind. 
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There is nothing in Fascism inconsistent with a broad 
and tolerant outlook. But as a principle the Liberalism of 
which I am speaking is fallacious and dangerous. As a 
method—that is in so far as it regards representative 
institutions as sacrosanct—it is unreasonable in that it is 
confounding means with ends, and making a matter for 
dogma a subject which must clearly be relative. 

In fine, the two points of view, that of the Liberal and 
that of the Fascist, can be reduced to this: the Liberal 
makes Quantity his principle of Government, the Fascist 
makes Quality. The Liberal has one great advantage in this 
over the Fascist. He can reduce his principle to a formula ; 
for quantity can be practically tested. Quality, on the 
other hand, can not. My valuation of Quality may be 
different from yours. Who is to judge who is right? Well, 
the Fascist accepts this dilemma. He admits the philo- 
sophical doubt. He submits to the fact that life is an 
eternal struggle, a contest for which truth is the prize. All 
he insists on is that those who have principles must stand up 
for them, fight for them, be ready to die for them. “It is 
better to suffer heroically than to live comfortably as a 
mug,” as Mussolini once aptly remarked. 

Now, if there is any justification for Parliamentarism 
and extreme democratic institutions, it is not as a funda- 
mental political principle, but as a practical solution of the 
problem of Government. Fascism does not deny that what 
is understood by Parliamentarism is a check against tyranny. 
But it denies that it is the only possible check. It does not 
represent a panacea against tyranny. It is also fallacious 
to imagine that Pariiamentarism in practice entails govern- 
ment by the People. In so far as this idea is portrayed as 
being the case, it is a colossal fraud. The people are 
incapable of self-government in any real sense of the term 
where large communities are concerned. Parliamentarism, 
indeed, seldom even entails the rule of the majority in an 
ultimate analysis. The present Conservative Government 
in England, with its overwhelming Parliamentary majority, 
was elected by a minority of the votes cast at the last election. 
In so far, therefore, as the present Government are putting 
into force their election pledges, they are enforcing measures 
rejected by the majority of the people at the polls. This 
is not necessarily a bad thing, but it is a farce to disregard 
the fact. Moreover, it is an active minority within the 
party which controls the programme, the candidates, and 
the policy. Parliamentarism consequently is not even what 
it pretends to be. Fascism is an effort to sweep aside all 
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this pretence. It is thus a great emancipating movement 
which sweeps aside false generalizations and demagogic 
dishonesty. It is like a breath of fresh air in a stifling 
room. It recognizes facts squarely, and brings home to 
people that government is a merely practical concern, and 
that it is dangerous to camouflage its true nature; that 
Parliaments are nothing better than part of the machinery 
of Government, justifiable solely in so far as they assist in 
fulfilling efficiently the duties and aims of Government. 
Where they are successful let them remain, where they are 
not successful let them be swept away. Fascism refuses to 
dogmatize on this question. It dogmatizes merely on first 
principles and insists on seeing things clearly and honestly 
as they are. England might become wholly Fascist in 
spirit without altering a jot of her Constitution. Fascism in 
the last analysis is clear thinking, that is, Realism, coupled 
with a right spirit, that is, an Idealism. 

There is one final point I wish to make. At the close 
of the Holy Year the Pope issued an Encyclical establishing 
a new religious feast day to be known as the “ Feast of 
Christ the King.” It was reported in The Times as having 
no political significance. I believe, on the contrary, it has 
immense political significance. A pronouncement of the 
Vatican of this kind, had it been made a few years ago, 
would have fallen on barren soil. Now it is otherwise. 
For this idea is the culminating idea of Fascism. If a 
State is an organism, having the right to demand supreme 
sacrifices from its citizens, the State must abandon the 
French Revolutionary doctrine of religious agnosticism ; it 
must be actuated by ethical principles, it must regard itself 
as the instrument of God’s purpose in the temporal sphere. 
The doctrine of State sovereignty implies the need of 
religion. If the individual is to be called upon if necessary 
to sacrifice all that he has to a natural organism, such as is 
the State, which can have no soul in the theological sense of 
the term, he must be comforted with a faith in the prospect 
of ultimate peace and happiness in another life. Moreover, 
if the State is not to be a tyranny it must have a moral 
justification. If it is not to become a predatory power in 
the world at large, like Germany became, it must have a 
moral reason by which, in its struggle for survival, it may 
universalize its interests. Fascism exalts Imperialism. 
What does Mussolini mean by this? He means that he 
believes that Italy has the capacity of becoming a great 
world influence, that she has the qualities, if properly led, 
which will make her in the eyes of the world to deserve a 
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great world influence. Imperialism is the service of an 
idea. It is the attitude of one who believes he has much 
good to give. An Empire is not necessarily territorial. 
Territorial conquest, economic penetration, are means, not 
ends. Empire merely means leadership in the domain of 
ideas, and these ideas should be good and of universal 
application. Empire is the expansion of an idea, the 
creation of a political synthesis founded on a community 
of faith and purpose. No Empire of this sort was ever 
created in a day or in a generation. When it happens it is 
usually justified. No Empire in any case is justified if it 
does not end in conciliation and assimilation. So a State 
which feels that it possesses an imperial mission must never 
lose sight of the principle that its world activities should 
be controlled by the highest ethical enthusiasm. This does 
not mean that it must shirk the stern realities which govern 
the conditions of natural existence. It must be ready to 
fight for its ideas, if need be—it must invariably adjust its 
ideas to the stern necessities of life. But it must never 
forget that God is its King. 

To sum up, Fascism—and I believe rightly—makes a 
sharp distinction between the science and art of politics ; 
it discriminates between what is subject to an absolute 
principle and what is matter for experience to decide. In 
the former category it regards the State as an organism 
whose life transcends that of the individual and is subject 
only to the control of moral law ; and it regards Government 
as a delegation by God, morally responsible for the general 
welfare of society. In the latter category, on the other 
hand, it places civil and constitutional law and practice. 
These are merely fallible human means to an end. Experi- 
ence shows that a large measure of individual liberty is good 
for the State. Similarly, a large measure of Government 
discipline is good. The art of Government lies between 
these two extremes. But if the art of Government is to be 
practised well, right principles must be accepted implicitly, 
if not necessarily consciously. Anglo-Saxons are impatient 
of general principles, but they cannot really escape from 
them. Right actions depend ultimately on right dogma— 
good Government depends ultimately on sound fundamental 
political principles. It cannot be gainsaid that the English- 
speaking peoples work practically in accordance with a 
theory and principle whether they admit it or not—and if 
Fascism spreads to Anglo-Saxon climes it will be because 
its principles become, if not consciously, at least tacitly, 
accepted as true. Up till now the doctrines of Voltaire and 
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Rousseau have been widely, though scarcely more than 
tacitly, accepted in Anglo-Saxon countries, but we are 
already practically calling them in question. Fascism is 
consciously pointing the way of escape. If this way proves 
successful on the Continent, English and American opinion 
will react favourably towards it. The Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
I venture to say, will find themselves probably, given their 
mental peculiarity and their distrust of theory, Fascist in 
practice before they realize that they have ceased to be 
Liberal (in the French Revolutionary sense). If this proves 
to be the case, Italy, for the fourth time in her history, will 
have given the lead to civilization. And this is the ambition 
of Italy, an ambition permeated with a great ideal, permeated 
with a deep religious sentiment. Mussolini wishes to re-create 
Western European civilization founded on the Roman 
traditions. 

If Mussolini, by some unlucky accident, were removed 
now from the scene, Fascism and Italy would merely lose its 
wisest statesman. I am convinced Fascism would continue 
to proceed on its way circumspectly. It would have been 
otherwise if Mussolini had been removed a year ago. Then, 
I think, his removal would have plunged the Revolution in 
blood; but it would not have checked the Revolution. 
Fascism has come to stay in Italy, because it is a doctrine 


in accordance with Italian tradition and the genius of the 
race. I believe it will also spread its influence abroad, 
because I believe it is a return to sane doctrine, and because 
European civilization remains indisputably at its roots 
what Rome made it. 


J. S. BARNES 
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A PILGRIMAGE THROUGH THE LEVANT 


THERE is always some place on the globe which holds a 
special lure for each one of us; for some reason or another 
we have idealized a far-away corner of a distant country, 
and, if opportunity arises, we eagerly pack our kit, and, 
with joy in our hearts, set out for the place of our dreams. 

Constantinople had long held a magnetic lure for me ; 
its age-old history, great traditions, bloody deeds, and magnifi- 
cent setting, gave a fillip to the imagination which was in 
no whit lessened by the atmosphere of mystery and intrigue 
which always attaches itself to harems, seraglios, and veiled 
women. 

The glamour which held me in its spell was much enhanced 
by the fact that I had spent some eight weary months 
under the shelter of a certain friendly olive-tree on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, waiting impatiently for the day when 
the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force would march on 
the seat of the Caliphs—a day, which, alas for that ill-starred 
expedition, was never to come. 

But without my witting ought of it, fate had it in mind 
to deal kindly with me, and decreed that the day for the 
realization of my dreams was nevertheless destined to come. 
A decade passed—with it had passed all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war—and then at last, in very truth, I found 
myself a pilgrim, rejoicing on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

But to those who wish to hold fast to the intriguing 
imagery of their dreamland, my advice is—remain at home. 
Ichabod, ichabod, ichabod, met me at every turn in the city 
of my dreams; gone was the picturesque fez of the men ; 
gone, too, the mystery of the veiled woman; gone were 
hundreds of thousands of the inhabitants; the very dogs 
were gone from the streets, and even the sun hid himself and 
seemed gone from this wondrous pile of vanished glory. 
This one-time queen of cities is no longer even the capital 
of Turkey—her rulers and governors having betaken them- 
selves to the simplicity and safety of the interior of Asia 
Minor; and now there is none left in all Stamboul to bow 
down and do reverence to the shades of Osman and his long 
line—no, not one. 

There were, indeed, a sturdy few who refused to bow the 
knee to Angora, misguided zealots who held that the laws 
of Mohammed the Prophet should be obeyed rather than 
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those of Kemal ‘the Victorious,” and, strong in their 
folly, stoutly refused to unveil their women or discard their 
fez. Alas for their stiff-neckedness! These conscientious 
objectors were each and every one hanged high as Haman, 
And now Constantinople is but as other cities, only that it 
has more mud, dirt, beggars, and general depravity than 
should in all justice be apportioned to a city with such a 
superb setting. 

It was only after I had climbed its highest tower and 
stood on the topmost pinnacle thereof that I fully realized 
the wistful witching beauty of Constantinople, The sun 
now happily shone forth, and all Stamboul lay spread out 
at my feet ; the Sea of Marmora sparkled on one side, the 
Golden Horn, the Bosphorus, and even a far-distant strip 
of the Black Sea on the other. Scutari across the Straits 
reposed gracefully on the slopes of the Asiatic shore. I 
stood and gazed spellbound at the magic of spires and domes, 
palaces and mosques, blue skies and shimmering seas, until 
I began to dream that Constantinople was indeed a vision 
of Paradise. 

When I had sufficiently feasted my eyes on all the glories 
of my surroundings, I gradually began to realize that, after 
all, one cannot live on scenery alone, not even on that of 
Constantinople. I remembered that a casual acquaintance 
whom I had met at Bucharest had told me of a certain 
Russian café where he said the best cooking in the city was 
to be found, while at the same time every waitress was 
either a princess or a grand duchess. 

Accordingly I set off in search of this delectable spot 
and wandered about for almost an hour before I eventually 
ran it to ground in a secluded alley-way. There was 
nothing pretentious about the place, and the brisk Russian 
girls who flitted about, although eminently efficient and 
attentive, certainly lacked the air of grand duchesses. 

My particular grand duchess was an auburn-haired 
damsel who spoke English with quite a pretty accent. She 
beamed with delight when I fired off the half-dozen Russian 
phrases which I happened to know, and she smiled rapturously 
as she pocketed the modest tip which I bestowed upon her. 
I saw the reason for her joy afterwards when I found, on 
studying my bill, that 10 per cent. for service had already 
been charged—however, the sweet smile of the grand 
duchess was well worth the extra pourboire ! 

At the next table, which was well within earshot, sat a 
party of Levantines, and I overheard a very interesting 
conversation. The subject was that which at the moment 
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was on everybody’s lips, viz. Mosul. My neighbours seemed 
to have a good grip of the political situation, as well as 
of the characters of the two chief protagonists, Kemal 
and Amery. 

‘* Ah, he’s a strong man,” observed one of the latter. 

** Yes,” replied another, “he’s the determined type 
of politician that binds the British Empire together. 
Kemal and Ismet know that they are up against a firm 
opponent.” 

“Kemal is no fool,” said a third; ‘‘ he’ll never declare 
war against England. He knows too well that the war 
would not be fought at Mosul.” 

‘“. . . If Kemal starts a war he will have more than the 
English on his back, the Italians are only waiting for a 
chance to fasten their grip on Adalia and its hinterland.” 

I must say that I found this candid exchange of views 
intensely interesting and highly illuminating, more especially 
as the speakers from time to time cast anxious glances round 
to see that no spy of the dreaded Kemal was within earshot. 

I have said that I was a pilgrim, and Constantinople 
was only a stage in my wanderings, so, as soon as I 
had exhausted the sights, and paid homage at the 
mosque of Santa Sofia, I took ship and departed for the Holy 
Land. 

We sailed from our anchorage just as the sun rose out of 
Asia, and, as pinnacle after pinnacle, and dome after dome 
became tipped with golden shafts of rosy light, Constanti- 
nople gathered a mantle of rare beauty about its stately 
shoulders, and once again became the enchanted city of my 
dreams. 

After we had sailed through the Sea of Marmora it was 
a wonderful sensation to enter the Dardanelles, sail through 
the narrows at Chanak, and see once again the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, now so quiet and peaceful—in strange contrast 
to the hell that raged there when I last saw it at the 
end of 1915. I have a vivid recollection of being carried 
off in a swaying stretcher from this tragic coast, and placed 
on a boat which was being vigorously shelled by the Turkish 
guns on the Asiatic shore. 

The battlefields where some half a million men lost their 
lives in dauntless attack, and equally dauntless defence, 
were still as death; there was not even a rustle in the 
leaves of the olive-tree under whose very roots I had sheltered 
for so many anxious months. 

' The moon shone brightly as we sailed past Sed el Bahr 
at the toe of the peninsula, and I could almost imagine that 
VOL, LXXXVII 38 
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I saw a ghostly army climbing its slopes in a furious assault 
on the citadel; but the figures were merely gravestones, 
perchance those of the gallant Dublin and Munster Fusiliers, 
among whose dead and dying I had walked on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day in April 1915, when the heroit 
landing from the Clyde was successfully made. 

Away to the left lay the plains of Troy. Will a modern 
Homer ever arise and write an epic on Gallipoli? A won 
drous theme is there ; it only awaits the man. 

I got into conversation with one of the passengers on my 
ship, and presently discovered that he was Hakki Bey, who 
had been in command of a Turkish regiment which was 
entrenched exactly opposite to the position where J, with 
my battalion, were holding the British line in 1918. We had 
some interesting experiences to exchange, and fought ow 
battles over again in the most friendly way. The Turkish 
Colonel was not pleased with the German higher command, 
and on their shoulders he threw the responsibility for the 
débacle in Palestine. 

Our good ship tied up in Smyrna harbour about noon the 
day following our departure from Stamboul. On all sides 
there was evidence of the great fire which destroyed the city 
after the Greek defeat in the war with Turkey, for as yet 
little has been done in the way of reconstruction. 

We were now come into what might be called Apostolic 
waters, but, unlike St. Paul, we were not permitted to “set 
a straight course,” the laws of Turkey making it obligatory 
for a foreign vessel to call at some foreign port before it 
can again touch a Turkish port along the coast of Asia 
Minor. Accordingly at sunset we slipped from our moorings, 
and passing Khios, Patmos, Cos, and a few other islands, 
cast anchor at Rhodes on the following day. The entrance 
to the harbour is some 400 yards across, so that the Colossus 
that bestrode it well deserved its place among the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Next day we steered back for Turkey, and arrived at 
the port of Adalia (the Attalia mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles). We unshipped some freight here, mostly con 
sisting of Ford cars, and I could not help wondering how 
much more travelling and evangelizing St. Paul would have 
ee had the world in his day been afflicted with a Henry 

ord ! 

From Adalia we set sail for Cyprus, where we touched at 
the port of Larnica, a clean and apparently prosperous 
little British seaport. On the following day we headed 
north-east for the Turkish port of Mersina, close to Tarsus, 
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the birthplace of St. Paul. Here I lost my good friend 
Hakki Bey, who was on his way into the interior. 

Next day we arrived at Alexandretta, and departed 
thence to Tripoli, where the sea was too rough to permit of 
a landing ; after a few hours’ sailing we arrived at Beyrout, 
where I went ashore for a walk through the muddy streets. 
Before I returned to the ship I got a little street Arab to 
clean my shoes; I tendered a French franc in payment ; 
the urchin held it in his palm, regarded it for a moment 
silently and resentfully, then spat vigorously on it—but 

cketed the coin nevertheless. He was not showing any 
contempt for the fee, which was ample, but this was his way 
of expressing his hatred of all things French. 

It is not strange that the French are unpopular in Syria. 
Their methods of rule certainly could not endear them to 
the people, and as far back as 1922, after observation on 
the spot, I wrote the following :— 

“‘T admire France immensely, and that is why I so much 
deplore her imperialistic aims beyond the Lebanons. She 
is sowing a rich crop of troubles for herself in these regions, 
and I am certain that ere long we shall see her reap a bitter 
harvest.” This forecast of events in Syria has been 
literally fulfilled. 

On leaving Beyrout we steamed southward along the 
Syrian Coast, past the famous old world cities of Sidon and 
Tyre, and in a few hours arrived at Haifa, the chief port of 
the Holy Land. At present the Bay of Acre (in one corner 
of which Haifa lies) is an open roadstead, but by the erection 
of a breakwater could be readily made into a magnificent 
and safe harbour. It was quite a long row in a small boat 
from the ship to the Custom House, and, as I landed too 
late for the morning train to Jerusalem, I decided to spend 
the day on Mount Carmel, where there is a fairly good hotel. 

Haifa had grown considerably since I had last seen it ; 
it can now boast of good houses, good roads, good water, 
and electric light; but it is still in its infant stage, and I 
predict a great future for this Palestinian seaport, once a 
safe harbourage is available. i | 

My journey by rail to Jerusalem took only 5} hours, but 
it was through a land where every milestone recorded some 
historic deed, Biblical episode, or incident in the late Great 
War. The ruins of Cesarea were visible on the seashore to 
my right, and various old historic places were dotted all 
round me as the train glided smoothly through the landscape. 
Jewish colonies with neat red-roofed houses peeped from 
many places which had hitherto been desert, and presently 
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I found myself in Ludd. This is the ancient Lydda where 
we read that St. Peter went to dwell with the saints; but, 
alas, the place has backslided since those days, for when I 
was stationed there for a period during the war I found no 
saints, but many sinners ! 

From Ludd the railway runs through the valley of 
Sorek, the dwelling-place of the frail Delilah, and, appropri- 
ately enough, we presently passed an enormous cavity in 
the hillside which is known to this day as Samson’s Cave, 
After an interminable number of twists and turns through 
the mountains of Judea, my thoughts, which dwelt on the 
wonderful happenings that had taken place all round about 
me, were suddenly interrupted by the conductor calling out 
in stentorian tones: “‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem.” 

I had spent two years marching and counter-marching in 
Palestine during the Great War, and a couple of years later 
I flew over it and saw the whole country spread out beneath 
me from Dan to Beersheba. I was again drawn to the 
Holy Land for a couple of months last year, and now here 
— in 1926 once more a pilgrim in this fascinating little 

nd. 

Each time I visit Jerusalem I find a certain amount of 
progress—more houses, better roads, cleaner streets, and 
a more tolerant spirit among the rival peoples and religions, 
The Holy City is nevertheless slower in its stride than other 
regions of Palestine; it still lacks a good hotel, a proper 
sanitary system, and an adequate supply of water, light, 
and heat, but these amenities of civilization are only a 
matter of time, and some of them are even now well in 
hand. 

The progress made by Palestine since the war is phe- 
nomenal, and I much doubt if it can be equalled in any 
other part of the world. 

Already the Arabs are finding out that Jewish coloniza- 
tion and Jewish enterprise are proving enormously beneficial 
to the country, and they fully realize that they themselves 
share the benefit of the additional wealth and comfort 
created by Jewish brains, money, and energy. 

I was astounded at the progress made by Tel-a-viv, 
the Jewish city adjoining Jaffa. At the end of the war 
there were possibly at the outside 3,000 inhabitants; now 
it is a city of fine streets, beautiful houses, electric light, and 
water supply, with a population of nearly 50,000. It has a 
mayor and town council, police, and all the appurtenances 
of an up-to-date city—colleges, schools, opera house, cinema, 
public motor ’buses, etc. 
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Palestine and its history, especially the military side of 
it, hasever appealed to me, and, now that the Turkish Empire 
has become a thing of the past, this little country, situated 
as it is at the gate of the three continents—Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—becomes of cardinal importance to our eastern 
interests, for the reason that it dominates that main artery 
of our trade and commerce, the Suez Canal. 

The eastern boundary of Egypt, running from Rafa on 
the Mediterranean to Akaba on the gulf of that name in the 
Red Sea, is, from a military point of view, useless. We 
found this out in the Great War, and for the future the 
Suez Canal must be defended, at all events on the eastern 
side, from its strategical frontier, Palestine. 

The physical conformation of the land renders it easy 
to defend against an invader. Until I had seen the country 
for myself I marvelled at the way the ancient neighbouring 
Powers—Egypt, Babylon, Syria, and Rome—had been often 
kept at bay for long periods by insignificant armies of 
Israelites. Indeed, I am of the opinion that, if only the 
Jews had not at the time of the siege of Jerusalem been 
quarrelling and fighting to the death among themselves, the 
triumphal arch of Titus would never have been built in 
Rome. 

England must one day hand back her Mandate, and then 
both the Government and the defence of the land will 
devolve upon the Palestinians. Before England leaves the 
country it is therefore her bounden duty to see that the 
inhabitants are in a position to defend themselves against 
aggressive neighbours. This she can do with no expense to 
herself by forming a Palestinian Volunteer Force, recruited 
alike from Arab, Jew, and Christian. I have long held the 
view that the creation of such a force would have a steadying 
influence on the inhabitants, and, by fostering a sense of 
individual and corporate responsibility, tend to unite all 
Palestinians. 

I had an interview with the High Commissioner of 
Palestine while I was in Jerusalem, and pressed this point 
upon him, but he was not favourable to the idea, although 
he expressed the view that a Volunteer Force might come 
into being in five or six years’ time. I ventured to remark 
that I personally believed that it was bound to come, and 
probably sooner than he expected. 

Everywhere I went throughout Palestine a well-ordered 
system of government was in evidence, and the calm and 
prosperous state of the country was in strange contrast to 
the turmoil and discontent prevailing in Syria. 
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England is laying a solid foundation for future Palestin- 
ians ; let us hope that when they come to build upon it they 
will build wisely, and erect a structure within which all the 
inhabitants, irrespective of race or creed, will find prosperity, 
happiness, and peace. 


J. H. Parrerson 
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WAS IT A FRAUD? 


SomE musty manuscripts which lately passed into my hands 
refer to a long-forgotten lawsuit, in which the verdict 
pronounced seems so strangely at variance with the facts 
disclosed, that it may be worth committing them to print 
as a bygone proof of the probable failure of our glorious 
jury system to secure proper justice. 

The curtain of our drama rises on a West-country stage 
in the earlier half of the eighteenth century, when Thomas 
Jolliffe, the bachelor squire of Cofton Hall, near Bromsgrove, 
(who was destined to become its central figure), made one 
of a neighbourly circle of Worcestershire landowners, con- 
nected by ties of relationship and intimacy, which included 
the well-known families of Harley, Foley, Winnington, and 
Jeffreys. His grandfather, of the same name, who had 
acquired this considerable estate a century before by his 
marriage with a youthful heiress, took up arms for 
Charles I in the Civil War, received the unlucky King 
under his roof on the llth of May, 1645, one month before 
the battle of Naseby—the headquarters of the Royal army 
being that day at Bromsgrove—and is said to have been 
among the faithful few who were present as mourning 
spectators of the King’s execution in front of the Whitehall 
Banqueting-house on that snowy January day of 1649. 
Traditional legends of the elder Thomas Jolliffe’s lifelong 
devotion to his martyred master’s cause lingered in his 
old haunts till quite recently, when a local songster pub- 
lished some lines in his honour, concluding with the stanza : 


In Cofton, far from murderous men, 
The loud world, and the feud that kills, 
Thou keep’st the White King’s memory yet 
Beneath yon Lickey Hills. 


Thomas Jolliffe, the younger, was born in the year 1693, 
which also witnessed the death of his grandfather, the aged 
Cavalier, and he was only six years old when his mother 
died unexpectedly after a short illness, leaving her bereaved 
husband helpless, to cope with the anxious responsibility 
of looking after five young children, three boys and two 
girls. The widower wrote in pathetic strain: “I am 
now left in a most disconsolate state with my poor small 
children,” and “had a mind to put them some to school 
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and ye rest to nurse, so break up housekeeping,” but was 
persuaded by the timely advice of sensible relations to 
continue his home at Cofton, an ancient’ and attractive 
house, its main feature being a great fourteenth-century 
hall, the roof of which is still a splendid specimen of 
medieval carpentry. Hard by were ponds “well stored with 
fish ; interspersed with extensive rides, pleasure-grounds, 
and plantations.” The soil was good, the air healthy, and 
particularly breezy when the steep slopes of the Lickey 
were reached after traversing a short avenue of elm-trees 
leading from the house to the picturesque little village 
nestling at the foot of the hills, once famed for their 
abundant growth of bilberry-bushes, whilst from their 
summit wide views stretched over a great part of Northern 
Worcestershire. That his friends’ counsel had been judicious 
appears evident from the fact that we find the widower 
in the summer of 1700 cheerfully inviting the visit of an 
undergraduate cousin from Oxford, naming the end of 
August as “‘the best time for our country-sports.” But 
a fitting education for his children was not neglected, an 
elderly gentlewoman being secured to superintend that of 
the girls, whilst the boys were sent off to Westminster 
School, of which Pope quotes a friend’s description as 
then “the best school in England; most of the late 
Ministry came out of it, so did many of this Ministry.” 
Suitable sons-in-law were presently forthcoming, for in 
May 1706 the elder daughter, Rebecca, married Humphrey 
Lowe, a country neighbour with a place in the next parish 
of Bromsgrove, and nine years later her sister, Anne, 
became the wife of Robert B——, a landowner in the adjoin- 
ing county of Hereford, to whom she bore three sons, whilst 
Mrs. Lowe was soon the mother of a large family. 
Meanwhile, Thomas, the eldest, and John, the third 
son, on leaving Westminster matriculated at University 
College, Oxford, in the year 1712. From Oxford, the 
brothers in due course passed on to London, entering 
the Temple in order to study the law, or perhaps, as the 
Guardian suggests in a similar case, with the object of 
“improving their breeding, lest they should shoot up into 
mere country boobies.” Be this as it may, the instruction 
received and the atmosphere absorbed in such venerable 
seats of learning as Westminster School, Oxford, and the 
Temple succeeded in forming two pupils more polished 
and well informed than might have been expected from 
the remote and rustic surroundings of their childhood, 
deprived from their infancy of a mother’s care, and brought 
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up by a father who devoted most of his time to fox-hunting, 
“ preferring peaceful country life to the smoke and luxury 
of the town,” according to the quaint inscription on his 
monument in Cofton Church. In after days acquaintances 
spoke of the elder brother’s “‘ great understanding,” while 
the younger, who is said to have been rather a dandy, 
inclined, like ‘‘ Sir Plume,” to be ‘of amber snuff-box 
justly vain, and the nice conduct of a clouded cane,” at 
the same time mingled with “the wits,” and befriended 
the unhappy poet, Richard Savage, who in return addressed 
some fulsome verses to his generous benefactor. 

It was in the autumn of 1719 that Thomas Jolliffe suc- 
ceeded his sporting old parent as owner of the family 
estates in Worcestershire and Staffordshire, and though 
keeping a set of chambers in the Temple to the end of his 
life, he now settled himself at Cofton, making some addi- 
tions to the house, which is noted in Nash’s County History 
as large and convenient. He seems to have been a man not 
devoid of good taste, sitting at different dates to at least 
three clever portrait-painters, from whom he also com- 
missioned pictures of his favourite niece; he possessed, 
moreover, a collection of books and a fine surtout of silver 
plate, adjuncts by no means to be found in every squire’s 
house at that period. He took some interest in the 
management of his lands, his woods, and his stables, hardly 
ever missed morning service at the village church on 
Sundays, frequented the houses of his neighbours, and 
returned their hospitality, leading probably much the 
same sort of life as that described in the Spectator of Sir 
Roger de Coverley in the same county and at the same 
epoch, the essayist’s quotation from Horace being equally 
applicable in both cases : 


Here Plenty’s liberal horn shall pour 
Of fruits for thee a copious show’r, 
Rich honours of the quiet plain. 


In public life he played no part, beyond serving as 
High Sheriff of Staffordshire in the year 1737. Like many 
another country gentleman : 


In peaceful joy he passed each hour 
Nor envy’d Walpole’s wealth and power, 
And reckon’d wonderful inviting 


A Quarter Sessions or Cock-fighting. 
It is true that he was posthumously recorded to have been 
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‘a Patriot,” and “to have loved his Friends much, his 
Country more,” but this distinction may only imply his 
having once voted against a second cousin at a contested 
election. His quiet mode of existence may likely enough 
be. ascribed to weak eyesight, from which he suffered 
during many years. Mr. Mills, of Leek, who was long the 
trusted agent for his moorland estate in Staffordshire, 
related that “I never knew him when he could write his 
name without having it pointed out where he was to begin 
writing, and sometimes putting the pen in his hand. I 
never knew him help himself [at meals]. Sometimes his 
meat was cut for him on the plate, sometimes not.” Even 
when walking in his own garden, “he would sometimes 
take me by the arm or put his hand on my shoulder.” 

The well-read squire of Cofton must have been acquainted 
with Bacon’s Essays, and seems to have determined to be 
“reputed one of the Wise Men, that made Answer to a 
Question, when a man should marry, ‘A Young Man not 
yet, an Elder Man not at all.’” Feminine charms are 
never known to have disturbed the even tenor of his 
way; he remained unmarried, but not long after fixing 
himself in Worcestershire he invited Rebecca Lowe, one 
of his nieces, then quite a young girl, to come and keep 
house for him. Her father and mother, who lived not far 
away, no doubt gladly accepted this arrangement for 
their second daughter, who was the reverse of comely, 
unless portraits sadly malign her personal appearance, and 
whatever may have been originally intended, her installa- 
tion became permanent in the uncle’s roomy and com- 
fortable abode, which was henceforth managed under 
** Becky’s”’ frugal supervision to his apparently complete satis- 
faction. It can hardly have been a gay life for a young 
woman, whose daily occupation was probably, like Lady 
Teazle’s before her marriage, “to inspect the dairy, super- 
intend the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt- 
book and comb the lap-dog,”’ and “her evening’s amuse- 
ments to draw patterns for ruffles, play Pope Joan with 
the curate, read a sermon, or to be stuck down to an old 
spinet to strum her uncle to sleep.” Tedious as Cofton 
may have been, however, Rebecca seems to have been 
content, and perhaps vague schemes soon began to revolve 
in her busy brain promising future recompense for present 
dullness. Time passed, her position became yearly more 
secure, differing little from that of an adopted daughter. 

Long afterwards she was to commemorate his “‘ paternal 
love,” coupled with her own “ filial duty.” Whether any 
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jealous feelings were entertained by other members of the 
family at ‘‘ Becky’s”’ favour with her uncle it is difficult 
to say, though the terms on which the various branches 
lived were harmonious and cordial for many years. When 
the middle of the century arrived, the squire’s only surviving 
brother, John, was living partly in London, partly at Peters- 
field, in Hampshire, where he had become possessed of 
property by his first marriage and represented the borough 
in Parliament. The brothers, so inseparable in their early 
days, appear to have continued the best of friends. Thomas’s 
portrait hung at Petersfield House, John’s at Cofton Hall ; 
when the younger man was appointed Receiver-General of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in 1738 the elder became his surety 
to the Crown; Thomas was a trustee of John’s settlement 
on the latter’s second marriage in 1744, and John’s second 
son was christened Thomas after his uncle. Nor did the 
prosperous M.P. forget the interests of his sisters’ children, 
procuring, for instance, the important rectory of Chelsea for 
his nephew, Thomas Lowe, a clergyman. 

It was understood among all concerned that, as Thomas 
was evidently a confirmed bachelor, the family estates 
would pass on his death in the natural course of events to 
John, suitable provision being, no doubt, made for Becky 
Lowe in consideration of her long residence under her 
elder uncle’s roof, and as the latter received in the year 
1750 a legacy from a venerable City uncle, Sir William 
Jolliffe, amounting to the very substantial sum for those 
days of £10,000, he was obviously the better enabled to 
endow his niece with a handsome income, without alienating 
old family property from his only brother. In fact, at that 
time, Thomas had but recently executed his own will, 
bequeathing Becky an annuity of £400 and the estates to 
his brother. But the squire’s health began to fail rapidly 
within the next few years; he was of corpulent, not to 
say plethoric habit, whilst his feeble sight had probably 
long since prevented any indulgence in the country sports, 
which had been his father’s ceaseless delight. On the 
30th of July, 1753, he was seized by “an attack of 
the palsy,” whilst paying a visit to his neighbour, Lord 
Plymouth, who lived at Hewell Grange, a few miles to the 
south of Cofton. After being taken home he revived, but 
a second and more severe stroke followed at an interval 
of a few months, whilst he was “airing in his coach on 
the Lickey,” and he was never the same man again. His 
doctors next’ pronounced him to be suffering from “a 
nervous disorder”; he was observed to become “ subject 
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to a relaxation of the nerves,” and not unnaturally ‘ often 
low-spirited.”’ 

The omnipotent niece now became “his sole director, 
and could make him say and unsay what she pleased ” ; 
his keys passed into her custody, and letters addressed to 
him were answered by her, “as she pleased.”’ The enfeebled 
old man became little better than a prisoner in his own 
house. In reply to any outside inquiries Becky wrote 
doleful accounts of her grievous anxieties, but steadily 
declined all offers from other members of the family to come 
and bear their share in nursing the wealthy invalid, whose 
state was evidently becoming worse. Even her own sister, 
who offered “to go to keep her company,” was desired not 
to do so. The scenes now passing bring forcibly to one’s 
mind the picture of another and more famous Becky, after 
poor Jos Sedley fell into her remorseless clutches. ‘“‘ Miss 
Lowe managed everything within and Mr. Plowman, his 
bailiff, everything without ’’—a sentence which really sums 
up the situation, when, on the 2nd day of January, 1754, 
Mr. Rupert Dovey, an attorney from Stourbridge, ten 
miles off, suddenly arrived at Cofton Hall. 

In connection with this event, two points must be 
borne in mind: the first, that Mr. Jolliffe had never before 
employed Dovey’s services, and the second, that the subse- 
quent marriage between this lawyer and Frances, a sister 
of Miss Lowe, is believed to have been already arranged. 
Dovey afterwards swore that, he came in response to a verbal 
message delivered to him by Plowman, the bailiff, to the 
effect that “his master wanted to see him’’—a message 
which Plowman afterwards denied having ever given. It 
is clear that the uncle and niece were alone in the house 
except for the servants. The attorney’s tale proceeded 
that ‘‘ after dinner, at which Mr. Jolliffe was very well and 
as merry and jocose as ever I knew him,” they drank tea, 
and ‘‘ Miss Lowe with us.” After tea he said, ‘‘I have 
some business with Mr. Dovey,” and “ Miss Lowe with- 
drew.” The squire is then alleged to have given his 
verbal instructions for a new will, handing to Dovey the 
document of four years earlier, which had granted Rebecca 
the annuity of £400. The lawyer’s statement continued 
that, rising the next morning at five o’clock, and using his 
own pen and ink, which he was accustomed to carry with 
him, the new will was finished at 9.45 a.m., when he joined 
his client and hostess at breakfast, after which they 
“‘ adjourned upstairs, the will was read over to and approved 
by the testator,” who then walked into his ‘“ smoking- 
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room,” to which he ordered the Mr. Neweys to be fetched. 
These persons were a farmer in the village, whom the 
squire was wont to call “‘ Honest John Newey,” and his son. 
Galey, gardener at the Hall for forty years, was also sum- 
moned, and on arriving, the three were informed that 
they were to witness the signature of the squire, who, 
being ‘“‘ very dim-sighted,” was directed where to put his 
name. This will gave the Cofton estate to Rebecca Lowe 
for life, with remainder to any son of hers; failing such 
issue, to the B family ; the Staffordshire property was 
to be sold in order to furnish legacies to the Lowes and 
B——s, whilst derisory bequests of £100 apiece “ for 
mourning ” were given to John Jolliffe and his three sons. 

Mr. Dovey then quitted the Hall, where Rebecca 
resumed untiring watch and guard. Three years later she 
wrote to her B—— uncle : 


HonovureED Sir, 

I beg you to believe that ’tis not from want of duty, or a most grateful 
sense of your great friendships and kindnesses to me that has so long delay’d 
my making my best acknowledgments, but indeed, Sir, I am so wholly taken 
up with my poor Uncle Jolliffe that I have not time to shew the respect I 
ought to any of my Friends, and which I’me sure is in a very particular manner 
due to yourselfe, who are the only relation I have had the comfort of seeing 
since my Uncle’s late illness (but to fly the afflicted is the way of the World). 
I really don’t know what account to give you of my Uncle, for he is better and 
worse many times in a Day ; upon Tuesday last and yesterday he was tolerably 
well greatest part of the day. Except these two Days he may be said to be 
exceeding ill. I have gott a new Milch-ass for him, and as the milk has never 
disagreed, I trust in God it may be of service, he has now drank it 3 Weeks— 
but I did not doe this without the approbation of Dr. Wall. I don’t find he 
getts strength at all and I fear is more emaciated every day tho’ his appetite 
is now very good, but to tell you the constant grief and anxiety I undergoe for 
him is utterly impossible. 

My aunt B—— and the reast of your family are, I hope, as well as usual. 
My Uncle Jolliffe desires to join me in duty and service as due and I am, 
Honoured Sir, 
Your most dutifull and obedient Niece, 
R. Lowe. 
CoFTon, 
April ye 17th, 1757. 


The final scene was evidently not far off, but in the 
November of this year, with greedy Rebecca guiding his 
powerless hand, the blind old man put his name to another 
document, purporting to be a codicil to his will, giving 
her an additional legacy of £1,000 and further power of 
granting leases ! 

Thomas Jolliffe expired on the Ist of April, 1758, and 
without allowing time for the attendance of relatives at a 
distance, he was interred four days later in a new vault 
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under the chancel of Cofton Church. Copies of the will 
and codicil were then sent to his brother, who at once 
indignantly refused to admit their validity. It is not 
difficult to imagine the mingled feelings of profound 
astonishment and just resentment which the receipt of 
these communications produced in John’s breast. The 
Staffordshire estate, now destined to be sold to the best 
bidder, had descended to its late owner in direct line from 
father to son for at least six generations, whilst at Cofton 
the brothers had been brought up together from their 
infancy. Both their parents and their grandparents slept 
their last sleep beneath the grey walls of its parish church. 
The disinherited heir must have recalled countless memo- 
ries of cheerful days with horse and hound passed in 
company with his jovial father over hill and dale, while 
more romantic associations were connected with the relics 
of the Civil War, preserved in the old hall from the time 
of the Cavalier. e unnatural terms of this strange will 
were contradictory of sixty years’ unbroken friendship 
between the brothers. It seemed incredible to the younger 
that he should have been robbed of his birthright by a 
stroke of the pen. Some judicious compromise would 
have proved the wisest course, as events subsequently 
turned out, but John was over-confident of his own cause, 


and probably ill-advised by his lawyers. 

Miss Lowe’s next letter, written in the succeeding year, 
betrays apprehensions and doubts on the part of Becky, 
who was evidently finding her position to be very awkward. 


DeEaR SISTER, 

I was favour’d wt® your Obliging kind Letter upon Thursday evening 
and would have wrote a Saturday, could I have given my Mother any 
Satisfaction with regard to the Commission, but as the Commissioners are 
allways sworn to secrecy ’tis impossible to give any account (Mr. Dandridge 
to be sure can speak better to this thing than I can) and to say the real Truth 
I am not.now capable of anything, for my Head is Distracted. I am sincerely 
glad that my Mother is better and I hope, tho’ the Purging may weaken her for 
the Present, it will in the whole be of Service, and help to carry off her Disorder, 
and that she will soon recover some Strength. - 

IT am sorry the Mr. B——-s did not call upon my Mother, for they told me 
they should. They came to me a Tuesday afternoon and left me about 
12 o’clock the next day, for my Part I am truly sensible of the honours of their 
visitt, and wish all this Uneasyness had been Prevented, by the fortune going 
to Mr. Jolliffes family. Beside, I don’t know but my poor uncle Jolliffe may 
have done a rash thing that may now make him miserable. The very thought 
distracts me, and added to all, the Gross abuse I have from Mr. Jolliffe and his 
family, and all the People in general round me, nothing ever Equall’d. I wish 


God would be so merciful to take me, and no Person who is my Friend, but’ 


what must wish it. 
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Is there no possibility of Compromising the thing between the Mr. B——s 
and Mr. Jolliffe, without the spending so much Money and Vexation? A 
Man of my uncle B——’s Sense and Religion should consider, and ask himself 
how he should have like’t to have a Brother give his fortune from him, nor can 
we tell whether the Peace and happiness of a dead Friend is not concerned, 
which is of greater Consequence than all the Estates in the world can be. My 
poor uncle Jolliffe did it in a Pet, and I heard him (more than once) say that he 
would alter it. I wish I could see my Uncle B—— to talk to him about it; 
for my Part I had rather give up every Shilling my Uncle gave me than that 
my Poor Uncle, and all should not be made Easy. I wish they would let me 
Decide it, and the Mr. B——s don’t yet know but it may go against us, for 
tho’ we have People of Fashion to appear in behalf of us, so has Mr. Jolliffe 
too, and the 3 witnesses to ye Will all swearing my Uncle’s incapacity will be 
a Material Circumstance against us. All this is my own thoughts only and I 
wish it could be brought about, to the Comfort and happiness of all: What 
is done must be directly, for Mr. Jolliffe is bringing a Bill against us and I 
must put in my answer directly—and for me to swear my uncle’s Understanding 
was so Exquisitely good, Either when he made the Will, or Codicil, I really 
can not, but this you must not mention except to my Uncle B——. 

Suppose y® were to talk to Mr. Dandridge but I’m afraid he would not like 
it. L4 Foley and Mr. Bromley I’m sure might do this thing by talking to Mr. 
B——-+, Mr. Jolliffe, and myself, and I should be glad to go to London on purpose 
and I’m sure it would be happier for all. You see the sad Condition my poor 
head is in, and heart quite broke. 

My Duty waits upon my Mother and am 


Dt Sister 
Y" most affectionate and obedient Hum: Ser: 
R. L. 


You must Pardone my writing, for I cannot see. What I should propose is, 


that the Staffordshire Estate should stand as it does (paying the legacy’s) and 
that y® Estate should after me, go to Mr. Jolliffe, and then Mr. B——-s, will 
get near £20, 000—which they may lose. 


It may be remarked in passing that Becky’s idea of a 

mpromise seems to have been, “ Heads I win, tails you 

eee ‘Any loss under her plan would have been borne 
by the B——-s, whilst she was to keep everything. 

The vitally important admission that her uncle’s under- 
standing was no longer “exquisitely good” when he 
executed the will and codicil throws a lurid flood of light 
on those transactions, whilst in later letters Rebecca uses 
still more sinister language; such phrases occur as “ my 
poor Uncle Jolliffe was Most Unfitt for Business’; “I 
am made Compleately Miserable in order to give them 
[the B——-+s] the Estate, and let them likewise remember 
that they have it upon ‘such terms an honest Man would 
tremble at.” She refers to “this unhappy affair (to say 
no worse of it) ”’ ; | against being obliged to employ 
a solicitor— that would be Villany to Exceed (if Possible) 
all the rest. You tell me there is no. time to lose, so I 
conclude I’m to be Hurry’d into this, as I have been into 
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things of much greater Consequence and which yourself 
and some others will one day be to answer for,” and 
demands the return to her of “the letters which to my 
heart Breaking were torn from me. There is a God above 
knows all.” 

It is fair to conclude that Becky was feeling, in modern 
phrase, “rattled,” and the unpleasant attitude of her 
immediate neighbours was far from reassuring her. 

One of her B—— cousins informed her that : 

My sentiments towards you are those of Pity ; I sh4 have a Heart of Stone 
if they were not, when you bemoan yourself as completely miserable, as a 
friendless, solitary, guilty Wretch. If such is your description of yourself 
within your own Walls, to how much greater miseries are you expos’d when 
you venture to look out of them. Even Sunday shines no Sabbath day to you. 
The Church itself affords you no shelter. There to have the Parson preach 
at you, the Clerk set his Psalm, and the whole Parish join the Cry against you ! 
To be hiss’d and hooted at, and treated with every kind of Indignity! What 
a@ Picture! But however offensive your name and character may be to the 
rest of Mankind, yet still you may claim my Compassion, as I am indebted 
to your steady frugality and wise aeconomy that so large a Portion of my 
Uncle Jolliffe’s Fortune came to me unincumbered. I cannot sufficiently 
praise your fortitude, in despising the Censures of the World unanimously 
taxing you with meanness and niggardliness. "Twas a mistaken World; you 
were not saving for yourself but for me and my Brothers, for which Madam, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your most Obliged humble Serv*. 


Mr. John Jolliffe, still burning with wrath at being, 
as he thought, defrauded of his boyhood’s home, and his 
legal advisers had been busily engaged since his brother’s 
death in rego the best methods of overthrowing the 
** pretended ” will; before the end of 1759 he paid no less 
than three visits to Worcestershire, expeditions then fraught 
with no small discomfort and inconvenience, the historian 
Nash complaining that “‘ No county had worse roads nor a 
louder call for turnpikes ...as to the London road 
nothing could be worse; it was common direction to 
travellers before they began their journey to make their 
wills and settle their affairs. This could nowhere be more 
necessary than for those who travelled from Worcester to 
London through the floods of Avon and many other rivers 
and brooks, through the miry ways and high ridges of the 
vale of Evesham, up the alpine precipices of Broadway, 


through the many waters of Oxford.” But no trouble or 
expense deterred John Jolliffe in his costly attempts to 
recover his rightful heritage, for, said he, “I have too 
much value for my right and too good an opinion of the 
justice of my cause to be prevailed on by any artifice to 
establish the paper pretended to be my brother’s will.” | 
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It is not on record whether he and his redoubtable 
niece met, but as the Commission referred to above was 
held that summer at Bromsgrove, their evidence must, I 
think, have been taken there, but it was not until the 
Ist of May, 1762, that the Chief Justice Mansfield and a 
Worcestershire jury heard the case at Westminster. I 
am not aware that any complete account of the evidence 
then given now exists, but it is known that certain of 
“the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy,’ who had paid calls, 
or made visits of inquiry at Cofton during the last three 
or four years of his life declared that despite “a great 
defect or dimness of sight,” and being “‘ somewhat weaker 
in body,” the testator’s mind was unimpaired. One neigh- 
bour spoke of being invited into the hall, and pressed to 
“sit down and drink a bottle of my Beer or Wine” ; 
another of being reminded by the testator, who had been 
at school with him, of events which had then occurred, and 
a third recalled the testator’s asking “young Mr. Newey 
to give his toast. The young man modestly declining it, 
Mr. Jolliffe said, ‘Mr. Pitts, Junior,’ he presumed, ‘ would 
be a very worthy Young Gentleman in the Neighbour- 
hood,’ and he asked Mr. Newey, Senior, if he did not think 
Mr. Pitts [Pytts, of Kyre Park, a fine Worcestershire place, 
noted for its old oaks] the Father of that Young Gentle- 
man, had done a very odd thing in taking off his Shoes 
before he went to bed, which was a quaint way of blaming 
him for giving his Estate to his son before his Death.” 
The last witness, Mr. Jeffreys, although he had married 
one of Rebecca Lowe’s sisters, made the startling confession 
that he had released a legacy given him by the disputed 
will “‘ for the sake of Justice, and was very well satisfied at 
having done so.” 

On the other side, the bailiff, Plowman, swore that his 
master was unable to make a will so late as 1754, and 
denied that he had ever received orders to fetch Rupert 
Dovey to Cofton, whilst Galey and the two Neweys, who 
had witnessed the will, for doing which “ the housekeeper 
blamed them,” described in detail the scene when Miss 
Lowe guided her uncle’s hand, and expressed their unani- 
mous opinion of his incapacity. 

Jane Dunn, in Mr. Jolliffe’s service in the year 1754, 
thought him in a bad state of health; ‘‘ he used frequently 
to ask me how old I was, and when I told him, he would 
say I was a hundred years old.” Mary Galey, another 
servant, declared that her master, if asked how he did, 
sometimes said ‘“‘ very well,” but if Miss Lowe was there, 
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she would sometimes say, “Dear sir, you are very ill,” 
and then he would say, ‘So I am,” and was “ under her 
direction and influence.” Ann Southwell, another servant 
‘sincé 1751, thought him “very ill” since his stroke, 
Joseph Salt, in his service from 1752 to 1756, who “ shaved 
and dressed him,” ‘‘ never knew him get up without help,” 
thought his memory had failed, and that he was not 
“ capable of managing and directing his affairs.” Some of 
the witnesses deposed that in his last years the testator 
often asked for his brother, to see whom he showed 
marked signs of anxiety, and that until his illness 
the birthday of his brother’s eldest son had always been 
kept by his orders. These were all persons in daily and 
hourly contact with the testator, and if their evidence can 
be trusted, can one doubt his incapacity for business ? 

In conjunction with their testimony, let us recall some 
of those remarkable phrases in Rebecca Lowe’s own letters 
previously quoted, and her ardent desire for a compromise 
in the year 1759. 

It was not disputed that the will of 1749 had provided 
her with an annuity of £400, not an inadequate or 
ungenerous provision, bearing in mind her uncle’s means 
at the time and the contemporary value of money, whilst 
Cofton Hall would have passed to his brother. At that 
date the testator was no longer young, and as a 
man of “the great understanding,” acknowledged by his 
friends, he seems to have decided that the fair and proper 
way of rewarding his niece’s dutiful attentions was in the 
form of this annuity. What motive, then, could have 
induced him, four years later, if a free agent, or in the full 
enjoyment of his faculties, to make a fresh disposition of 
all his property entirely at variance with the former? — 

The only reason ever suggested by Miss Lowe was his 
disappointment at receiving a smaller legacy than his 
younger brother’s from old Sir William Jolliffe in 1750, 
after which event she stated that the question was put 
to her, “ Becky, do you choose to live at Cofton when I 
am dead?” Such was the uncorroborated story she told, 
but it seems hard to resist the conclusion that she deter- 
mined, after her uncle’s two paralytic seizures in the year 
1753, and her discovery among his papers of his will of 
1749 leaving her only the annuity, to procure at all hazards 
the execution of a new one, securing at least her possession 
of the Cofton estate for life, and that Mr. Dovey was her 
chosen confederate and willing instrument, his marriage 
to her sister Frances—with a dowry, no doubt, from Becky 
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—being part of the nefarious bargain. The close secrecy in 
which the attorney’s furtive visit was veiled, the otherwise 
inexplicably hasty preparation of the necessary document 
before the break of dawn on that winter’s morning, the 
omission of any preliminary draft, the dim vision, the 
trembling hands of the palsied old man whose signature 
was with such difficulty affixed to it, form a combination 
of incidents throwing grave suspicion on the new will’s 
validity. 

As soon as the precious parchment had been safely 
placed in Rebecca’s predatory claws, her subsequent con- 
duct is entirely consistent. Her uncle can never again have 
had a chance to cancel or alter it, whilst no member of his 
family was allowed to approach him alone. An occasional 
call from some neighbouring acquaintance could not be 
avoided, but even at such times it is certain that ‘ Miss 
Lowe was with him,” or ‘‘ Miss Lowe pass’d to and fro.” 
Prompted and assisted, her watchful eye ever on him, it 
is possible that for short periods he was still able to present 
a fairly good appearance before casual visitors, and to 
display some faint traces of the “great understanding” 
for which he had once been distinguished. The plain 
language of the servants and villagers who saw him day by 
day tells, however, a very different tale. 

If the inferences which I have drawn are correct, the 
actual methods adopted by Becky and her accomplice in 
the plot were unquestionably clever. Had she been named 
as sole legatee in the will of 1754, it would have almost 
infallibly been upset, clearest proof being available of the 
overwhelming influence which she had notoriously acquired 
over her enfeebled relative. The inclusion of his B—— 
nephews as residuary legatees with a reversionary interest 
in Cofton seems to me quite a master-stroke of policy on 
Rebecca’s part, for whilst on the one hand it was never 
even hinted that they had taken any part in determining 
the disposition of his fortune, on the other their influential 
support was naturally ensured for the establishment of a 
document so advantageous to their interests. 

When the disinherited heir-at-law threatened to contest 
the case it is evident, from her own letters, that for a brief 
moment even Becky’s iron temperament flinched, but her 
bold spirit quickly revived. She faced the battle and she 
emerged in triumph, able to exclaim, like Lady Macbeth, 
that she “had it now, even though she had played most 
foully for’t.”’ | 

For the jury, composed of the twelve gentlemen from 
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Worcestershire, attaching greater weight to the evidence 
of the witnesses expressing belief in the testator’s capacity 
than to the statements brought forward to the contrary 
effect, and being of course entirely ignorant of the con 
tents of Becky’s letters, as here quoted, pronounced 4 
verdict in favour of the will, which on appeal was con 
firmed in the following year by the Lord Chancellor, who, 
seeming to feel some doubt about the case, directed 
notwithstanding that the estate should bear the costs of 
both sides. 

Becky’s triumph being thus complete, she complacently 
celebrated her hard-fought victory by the erection of an 
elegant monument in Cofton Church, which, while lavishly 
expressive of her late uncle’s eminent virtues, equally 
recorded for the benefit of posterity her own matchless 
Vigilance and Assiduity throughout the painful period 
of his slow decline. Vigilant and assiduous had she truly 
been; and a lonely reign, inaugurated so strangely and 
destined to endure for thirty-three years, was her final 
reward. Whether le jeu valait la chandelle, it is permissible 
to doubt; totally estranged from her disinherited Uncle 
John and all his family, she was at daggers drawn with 
her B cousins, while every independent villager of 
Cofton henceforth treated her with open signs of contempt 
and aversion. But this strange woman seems to have been 
quite indifferent to public opinion, and the following episode, 
which transpires from the correspondence, furnishes addi- 
tional proof of her hard and grasping character. “ Old 
Jacob,” a Staffordshire pensioner of her Uncle Thomas, 
having begged the continuance of his small allowance, 
the executors not unreasonably suggested that the trifling 
expense thereby involved should be shared equally between 
Miss Lowe and the B——+s as principal beneficiaries under 
the will, but on this modest request reaching the lady, 
she peremptorily refused to contribute a shilling, sco y 
adding: “‘ Let them give me the Staffordshire estate and 
then I will pay Old Jacob.” 

On another occasion a gang of bold burglars forced 
their way into Cofton Hall by night, rifling the plate chests 
and securing rich booty—but the marauders had in this 
case “caught a tartar”; Becky ran them to ground with 
the same “ Vigilance” and “ Assiduity’’ which had _ first 
procured her these glittering possessions, and she exultantly 
wrote of the subsequent conviction at Worcester Assizes of 
* the villains who stole my plate.” 

Her solitary and penurious life was prolonged until 
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the year 1791, when she died, “‘ unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung,” having nearly attained the age of eighty, leaving 
to some of her own nephews and nieces substantial savings 
out of the estate, which had greatly increased in value since 
her accession. 

Cofton then passed to the B——s, whose short tenure 
was ill-fated, for Thomas B——, a promising young man, 
who took up his abode there on Rebecca’s death, did not 
survive her two years, and his afflicted father then used 
these melancholy words: “I wish I had never heard of 
Cofton.” In 1810 the mansion, with its surrounding lands, 
was put up for auction; Lord Plymouth added them to 
his Hewell property, and later pulled down a great part of 
the hall, but stories of the wicked Madam Lowe’s mis- 
deeds have been handed on among the villagers to the 
present day. 

The question submitted to the dispassionate judgment 
of those impartial readers who may have had sufficient 
patience to wade through the foregoing narrative, is this— 
was the will of 1754 obtained by fraud ? 


Hytton 
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THE CHINESE CONNECTION WITH 
i SOUTH AFRICA 


ProFessoR RaymMonp A. Dart, in a recent article on the 
impact of foreign nations on South Africa in early times, 
dealt tentatively with the intercourse of the Chinese. Some 
years ago I came in contact with the genuine Topnaar 
Hottentots at Zesfontein, in the Koakoveld, South-West 
Africa, and could not help feeling certain that they must 
be the descendants of Chinese, mixed with Bushmen, to give 
them their woolly hair. These people, of whom there are 
only forty left, are the sole remaining pure Hottentots, 
They are guinea-gold in colour, and have the inner margin 
of the eye vertical, with the tear-recess dragged down, 
features that distinguish the Mongolian race from all others, 
This was noted by van Riebeck and John Barrow, who 
published the famous plate of a Chinaman and a Hottentot 
(Travels in China, p. 50); both had been in China, and had 
the characteristics of its inhabitants fresh in their minds. 

The view that accords with all the facts, such as we 
know them, is that the Hottentots are a cross between the 
shipwrecked Chinese sailors, between a.p. 500-1000, and 
the Bushmen. Their junks, with the masts broken out of 
them, would have drifted south by the Mozambique current 
and then turned north, when they would have been caught 
by the Benguela current. The latter impinges on the land 
about Port Nolloth, so we can explain the reason why 
Namaqualand is the centre of dispersal of the Hottentots 
proper. 

McIver found Ming pottery in the Zimbabwe ruins, but 
**Lamu China,” or Chinese relics, are found strewn all 
along the beach on the east coast of Africa; then there 
are the garden terraces in the Inyanga district, which can 
only be of Chinese origin. Again, the southern Chinese 
were the great miners of medizval times, and we know that 


Chinese junks were wrecked on the African coast, south of | 


Cape Corrientes. Al Biruni, an Arab geographer who wrote 
in 1060, states definitely that there was a big trade between 
China and Sofala. 

The history of China as a world power began in the 
Han dynasty about 100 B.c., under the Emperor Wu-ti, 
when the export of silk reached India and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Eight centuries later we read of the Chinese 
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General Kao Hsien Chih, who led an army of 10,000 men 
across the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush, attacked the bar- 
barians in the valley of the Oxus, and returned victoriously. 
That was in a.D. 747; from then onwards the Chinese 
Empire increased in power, holding the whole of Central 
Asia in subjection. By sea they ruled the Indian Ocean, 
their junks coming as far as Sofala and Madagascar. 

After a.D. 1200 the Gujerat pirates began to harry the 
fleets, and in time the Chinese were driven from all the 
seas west of India. De Barros says the city of Diu was 
built by one of the kings of Gujerat in memory of a sea- 
fight with the Chinese. There was a short-lived revival of 
trade with Africa in the Ming dynasty, under the Emperor 
Cheng Tsu, 1406. 

The adventurous Chinese were the inhabitants of Manzi, 
or South China. They were the architects, artificers, sailors, 
and traders of Asia, and to them was originally applied the 
Persian designation of “Chin.” The northern Chinese were 
the fighters. 

There is a note opposite Cape Corrientes, on the east 
coast of Africa, in Fra Mauro’s great map (1450) stating 
that ships pass down the coast as far as this point, but that 
any, which for one reason or another, are driven south of 
it, are lost, because of a strong southerly current, against 
which the ships cannot beat. Details, however, are given 
of one ship that almost miraculously returned. This explains 
the utter surprise of the Arabs on the east coast, when the 
Portuguese appeared from the south, an achievement made 
possible by the invention by Bartholomeu Dias of the 
square-rigged ship, with which Vasco da Gama’s expedition 
was supplied. From Fra Mauro’s statement one would infer 
that ships did frequently get carried beyond Cape Corrientes 
and never appeared again. Al Biruni tells us that these 
ships were Chinese junks; what became of the crews ? 
They would have landed, and have met the Bushmen 
inhabitants, with whom they would have fraternized, even- 
tually, as there was no hope of their returning home, settling 
down with Bush wives. The Bushman is a merry little 
fellow, much given to story-telling and music; it is remark- 
able with what respect the Topnaar Hottentots treat these 
small savages, although they are expensively clothed in 
European dress, while their hosts are naked. A Hottentot 
driver that I had would clear off to a Bushman hut as soon 
as he could, and there would ensue an engrossing _— 
lasting for hours. 

The Hottentot has lived in a. savage country for heindrosie 
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of years, and has lost all traces of his original culture, but 
one trait, at any rate, remains, pointing to his being 
descended from a race that built in stone. This is the 
extraordinary aptitude for building dry-stone walls. In 
Hottentot country there are hundreds of miles of these walls 
built, forming the boundaries of the farms and fields, and 
no one, except a natural genius, could pack the irregular 
stones in such wonderfully regular lines. 

The question of the Chinese being the directors of the 
mining in Rhodesia is another matter. We know the 
Chinese traded with Sofala to obtain gold and ivory, for 
which there was such a demand in their country, and it 
would be natural for them to organize a mining industry. 
We have the positive evidence of the Nankin china in the 
Zimbabwe, at Mombasa, Sofala, and other East African 

rts, and the terrace gardens of the Inyanga; no other 

stern nation practised this form of cultivation except the 
Chinese, and it seems, with the other lines of evidence, to 
be very good proof of Mongolian origin of the people who 
supervised operations. It is quite true, as MacIver main- 
tains, that the Bantu themselves did a great amount, after 
their foreign overlords had disappeared, of gold-mining. 
The Portuguese found them working the mines at Mace 
Quece, in the Sabi valley, and Lobengula, in order to wean 
his subjects from doing the same, promulgated a law laying 
down that to wash for gold was as good as calling the chief 
a liar—the edict was effectual. Van Riebeck, in his journal, 
states that he questioned some Namaquas through the 
interpreter, Eva, and learnt that there was copper, but no 
gold in their country, but far away in the interior there 
were men who worked for gold. This seems to point to the 
Zimbabwe industry being in full swing in van Riebeck’s 
time (1652-62). 
. While there are so many lines of evidence supporting 
Randall MacIver’s view that the Zimbabwe ruins are at 
latest medieval, it by no means precludes the idea that 
there were earlier visitors come for the same purpose— 
Egyptian and Semitic; in fact, the frequent presence of 
the root “sabi” in place-names on the eastern seaboard 
may be taken to be evidence of a kind, pointing to the 
influence of the famous Queen of Sheba, Maqueda. She 
appears to have been the master-mind that induced the 
kings of the other branches of the Semitic race, Hiram, king 
of Tyre, and Solomon, to open up the port of Eziongeber 
on the Red Sea for the express purpose of obtaining gold 
from the east coast of Africa. 
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It has often been stated that one line of evidence for 
the Maqueda-Hiram-Solomon theory of the origin of the 
Zimbabwe, is the Semitic cast of countenance among the 
present natives of Rhodesia; but I think we need not expect 
to find Mongolian traces among them, should we adopt 
the Chinese theory, for the following reasons. In the first 
place, the Chinese carried away their dead to their home 
country, so we are not likely to find Chinese tombs. Then 
the southern Chinese, the people of Manzi—amanzi is the 
Zulu for water—were passivists almost to an extreme 
degree, as was found with their descendants when attacked 
by the Australian miners, in the early days of the Victoria 
and New South Wales gold-fields. The Bantu, on the other 
hand, were subject to periods of intense ferocity under 
suitable leaders—Chaka, for instance. Once let loose on 
the soft traders, gardeners, and mine overseers, they would 
exterminate, not only the men themselves, but any of their 
light-skinned offspring they had living with them. That is 
what would happen with Bantu invaders ; among the Bush- 
men, however, they would survive in just such a race as we 
see in the actual Hottentots. 

Professor Dart’s pictures of Bushmen paintings of China- 
men, though worth considering, do not prove very much by 
themselves, for the Dutch imported Malay slaves from the 
time of the earliest settlements, and these Malays, up till 
quite recently, wore the typical Chinese hat, or as the Dutch 
call it, the Javander hat, and the Bechuanas still wear a 
smaller palm-leaf hat of the same shape. Many Bushmen 
went down to the Cape and returned after various periods 
of service, and in order to convey to their people some idea 
of the wonders they had seen, for which their . a had 
no words, drew sketches on the sides of the rock-shelters. 
Ten miles north of the town of Middelburg, Cape, there is 
a cave in which a Dutch wedding is portrayed. On the 
upper line there are figures of people, both men and women, 
arriving, some on foot, others on horseback. On the lower 
line, there are figures, joined two and two, with one leg 
raised—a very spirited representation of a country dance. 
At the right of this, somewhat obscured by weathering, 
there is a crowd of figures, with one dominating them, 
which may be interpreted as the actual ceremony itself. 
On the same rock-face there are the usual Bushmen paint- 
ings of buck attacked by lions, carried out in the same style, 
so as to make it certain that the wedding-group was con- 
temporary. The owner of the farm said it had been in his 
family for a hundred years, and these pictures had been 
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there since they had acquired the property ; one could date 
the paintings at somewhere about 1700. I have never seen 
any evidence of Bushmen paintings being much older than 
this in South Africa. 

In regard to Egyptian figures in Bushmen paintings, if 
we admit these, then we can explain them by assuming the 
Bushmen brought the memory of such people with them 
direct, for, on the rock-shelter at Owenat, there is a typical 
picture of a Bushman, with bow and arrow, shooting an 
ostrich (A. M. Hassanein Bey, Geographical Journal, Novem- 
ber 1924), which is very good evidence that the Bushmen 
once lived round about Egypt. 


E. H. L. Scowartz 
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WuEN two white men live alone together in the wilds of 
Africa, and have understanding with similarity of tastes 
and interests, they generally get pretty intimate. Shott 
and I certainly were. We had a good deal in common. 

He commanded the company of native troops at Nafada ; 
I was the administrative officer of the district, and in work 
and sport we were the best of friends. Shott was a first- 
rate soldier—keen, energetic, invariably cheerful; I fancy 
there was no smarter lot of men than C company in the 
country, and they would have followed him through hell 
and out the other side at any time. He is but a memory 
now; he died as I know he would have wished—at Mons. 

Nafada was a far cry from the West African coast— 
six weeks’ journey at the least in those days—just four 
hundred miles up the Niger river, followed by three hundred 
more up its confluent, the Benue, and lastly a slow crawl 
for another hundred up the Gongola in a native canoe to 
where the old walled town lay on the low sandy river-bank 
in the country of the Bolewa tribe. Our nearest white 
neighbours were more than a hundred miles away, and for 
months at a time we saw no one but each other. In 
tropical countries friendship does not always stand the test 
of such unchanging intercourse, but in our case it did. 

Both of us, I think, were practical, common-sense fellows, 
with healthy but controlled imaginations—we were not a 
bit the sort to be unduly impressed by the uncanny; in 
fact, it would have been hard to find two men more unlikely 
to be affected by examples of “black magic.” For all 
that, nobody, I think, can live among a witchcraft-ridden 
people, as we were doing then, without being forcibly 
struck by the amazing hold that wizardry has upon the 
native mind and its terror of the men who practise it. This 
terror is almost a concrete thing—it creates an atmosphere 
which envelops the people’s lives; so much so that even 
strangers like ourselves felt the effect of it in all our 
relations with them. .Shott and I had often discussed it, 
perhaps with the amused tolerance of racial superiority, 
but none the less with am understanding of its seriousness 
to a primitive people. One could not fail to have that, for 
the Bolewa were so tremendously under the influence of 
the wizards; it was evident: everywhere. In most of the 
big towns of the district there was a local wizard—Nafada 
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had two—and of these the most important and fear-inspiring 
was undoubtedly the Galadima—a native official of sorts 
whose worldly authority was quite eclipsed by the magical 
influence he had over the people. In their eyes his power 
was unlimited; in mine he was an unmitigated rascal, a 
stumbling-block to progress. 

What a bogy he was to the town! I came upon a woman 
one day in the market. She was writhing and screaming 
on the ground in awful fear—almost in a fit. What was 
the matter with her? A dozen awed, hushed voices 
answered that a wizard had “taken away her shadow.” 
I knew what that meant in her belief—that she had been 
robbed of her soul, of the very essence of her being; that 
she had become an empty, transparent thing whose body 
cast no shadow on the ground beside her as she walked 
in the bright sunshine. To herself she was a frail nothing- 
ness moving lonely in the living crowd. Truly it must 
have been a frightening thing to that believing mind. 

Who had done this thing? Nobody would say; they 
mumbled, shuffling nervous feet—but I knew well enough 
who it was, that rogue the Galadima. 

He had a dozen pleasant little tricks of terrorism which 
I heard of from time to time. In Nafada they said he had 
control over the crocodiles and sometimes at night he would 
go down to the river and call them to him, holding long 
mysterious converse there. He would put iska—the 
madness—into the brains. of men, so that they wandered 
witless about the town, groaning and shuddering. Others 
died suddenly from causeless mysterious ailments—if 
they had offended the Galadima. He could make balls 
of fire appear among the topmost branches of the trees ; 
they vanished if they were approached, appearing again on 
other trees. These things were vouched for by eye-witnesses. 
I tried to laugh them out of it, but I never did. 

Yet all these devices—whether or no they were hypnotic— 
were small compared to his supreme power. It was averred 
and utterly believed that the spirit of his ancestor lived 
in the body of a hyena and that at certain times he could, 
and did, change forms with it and prowl about the town at 
night, devouring what he could seize, human or animal. I 
don’t think I have ever seen anything to beat the assurance 
and certitude with which a few of the braver spirits made 
that statement to me. It was obvious that they believed 
every word of it. Rikita was the term they used, in 
its most malevolent sense—the craft of metamorphosis. 
Listening to them one felt that the centuries had rolled 
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back into the Middle Ages, that one was living in the times 
when, as the old books tell us, “ certain sorcerers,” putting 
on enchanted girdles, turned “to their own thinking and 
unto the view of others” into werewolves. How ever- 
lasting are the old beliefs! The pagans of to-day are 
animists, as they have always been, and here with its tinge 
of totemism was the old lycanthropy as firmly credited as 
in the days gone by. 

I knew the Galadima well. Most mornings I saw him 
in my office on matters of the town, for he was a ward-head 
and the chief's messenger. He was a repulsive looking 
creature for all the lithe, lean grace of his muscular body. 
His eyes were small and deep set in a retreating skull. ; 
they gleamed with a vicious cunning. His jaw was heavy 
and remarkably prominent and the thick-lipped mouth 
with large strong teeth was strikingly animal. An 
ingratiating smile and obsequious manner fitted badly 
with the rest of him, and altogether he was an unpleasant 
object and looked capable of any crime. But accusations 
of magic-working—even if they had been definitely made, 
which they never were—would have been impossible to 
prove against the Galadima, for witnesses, frightened to 
death of him, would have retracted everything in court, 
and there were many more pressing things to attend to in 
those days than rumour, so that the rascal pursued his vile 
acts unhampered for the time at least. 

Shott agreed with me in our discussions that nothing 
was to be done at the moment, and the most we could hope 
was that the Bolewa would get rid of him quietly with a 
spear-thrust—if they had the pluck. 

Once or twice we heard of deaths or disappearances, 
and human bones, those of supposed town children, had 
occasionally been found in the bush ; but in a country where 
leopard, hyena, and an occasional lion were to be found 
that was not very extraordinary, and in the end we both 
emphatically put the metamorphosis story in the category 
of nonsense and thought no more about it. 

And then certainly a queer thing happened. 

It was at the end of the rains. We were being more 
than usually pestered by hyenas—the big striped kind. 
Not a night passed without our hearing the long drawn-out 
moan breaking off sharply on a rising note, which is the 
prowling cry of the noxious brutes. Later still, towards 
midnight, they came about the houses and out-huts, seizing 
our goats snuffling round the kitchens and even getting on 
to the veranda. Many.a time I woke to see them bulking 
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large on a moonlit night close to my bed, with black 
slavering muzzles and wicked little eyes, or watched them 
pass with their slinking run across the compound. There 
was nothing to be afraid of in them, for they were cowardly 
brutes and very rarely attacked human beings unless in 
numbers. Just previously, however, a native arriving at an 
outlying hamlet had very foolishly laid himself down to 
sleep under a tree outside the huts, the hour being late. 
None know what his waking moments must have been, but 
he was found next day with all his face and one arm and 
shoulder bitten away and the fang marks of a big hyena 
all about his body. 


But this was an unusual happening. However, they 


were a scourge; nothing was safe in the way of live stock, 
for our huts were primitive things in those days—just 
grass-mat walls and thatched roofs—and the brutes would 
tear a hole through them, grip a goat or sheep, or even a 
small donkey, and drag it bodily out with one wrench of 
their powerful jaws. A hyena’s forehand, neck, and jaw 
strength is tremendous. 

We got sick to death of them and their depredations. 
One or two were destroyed by snap-shooting and pit-traps, 
and one we got in a huge spring trap, but the beast bit its 
own smashed foreleg off, after tearing the trap out of the 
ground, and got away. In the end we decided to set a 
spring gun, meaning to go on until we had killed or frightened 
the marauders away. 

We contrived it excellently—a small but very thick 
thorn fence roofed with other thorns set naturally to look 
like a bush. We left one opening at the side and in the 
dark cavity placed a twelve-bore shot gun fixed horizontally 
on two forked sticks some eighteen inches from the ground. 
A thin cord ran from the trigger back over a smooth bar 
and forward again to the bait—a mangy long dead pie-dog 
which sickened the air for yards round. He lay just within 
the opening, so that the hyena, to get at him, would have to 
crouch and push his jowl right into the area of the shot- 
flight. The whole arrangement was a very natural picture 
of a dog which had crawled beneath the scrub and died, 
and we were satisfied with it. 

That night the two of us were sitting over our after- 
dinner coffee. Neither of us was thinking of the gun-trap, 
and curiously enough there was not a single howling moan 
to turn our thoughts to hyenas at all. I forget what we 
were talking of, but I remember well how the gun roared 
out startlingly on the quiet night. Outside it was dark, 
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or as dark as it ever can be under glittering tropic stars. 
Out of the circle of lamplight we could just make out the 
dark blurr of tall guinea corn standing on a farm at the 
edge of the compound, but we could see nothing of the trap 
which lay in the shadow of the corn. We each snatched a 
hurricane lamp from the table and with our revolvers ready 
dashed out to the thorn trap as quickly as we could run. 
This is what we saw. | 

The dog had been pulled half out of the opening; there 
were teeth marks in its head. Close beside it on the ground 
was a small pool of blood, black-looking in the lamp rays, 
and other drops scattered about. Shott stooped down and 
picked up something; it was a fragment of bone and skin 
about two inches long, wet with sticky blood. 

““ A bit of jawbone,” he said; ‘ he’ll be badly shot up. 
Let’s get after him quick.” 

As he spoke we heard a moaning wail come from the 
guinea corn. I thought it sounded different from the ordinary 
hyena cry; I could have sworn it held a note of pain. 

We dived at once into the corn, standing ten or twelve 
feet high at that season, for it was nearly ripe. Pushing 
our way up and down the alleys between the huge stalks, 
lanterns held close to the ground, we searched carefully for 
signs. Here and there we saw a pug mark in the soft earth, 
but no blood. The moaning kept coming again and again, 
but never from the same direction. Once it sounded on 
our left, but directly we turned to follow it, it seemed to be 
repeated from right behind us. 

Hyenas are uncanny beasts. The natives say—and I 
can believe it—they often, by some ventriloquial trick, throw 
their voices as if from different quarters. They do it 
either to baffle pursuit or to deceive a quarry. It really 
seemed like it that night, for the cry, pitched in varying key 
and volume, sounded in our ears all round the compass. 
It was the most completely bewildering thing I had ever 
experienced: whichever way we went we seemed to get 
farther away from it. Now high, now low, sometimes 
close at hand and at others far in the distance, we heard 
that detestable howl, always elusive but always sounding 
that strain of hurt. It was bewildering and very weird. 
It conveyed to both our minds a sense of nightmare and of 
something abnormal, inexplicable in the search. 

At last, puzzled and exasperated, we found ourselves at 
the edge of the bush, and there, of course, it was hopeless 
to continue in the pitch-black tangle of trees and under- 
growth. Moreover, all sounds had ceased again, a perfect 
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stillness hung over the bush, and knowing the strength 
and great vitality of the brute, we thought it must have got 
away and that we should hear no more of it, so we gave up 
that queer hunt. 

But there was to be a sequel. 

In the bright sunlight of the following morning last 
night’s doings had lost something of their fantastic strange- 
ness. When I looked out from my veranda across the 
compound to where the night dewdrops hung glistening 
on the long leaves of the guinea corn, and saw the blue 
smoke spiralling upward in thin quiet eddies from the 
barrack fires, the whole scene spoke of the ordinary every- 
day things of a world waking to its work from sleep. The 
talk and chatter of my servants were going on around me ; 
a francolin screeched gratingly from the corn patch. 
Presently my goats came bleating from their hut to pasture 
and far overhead two vultures circled high in air, watchful 
for food. It was all very sane and bright and pleasing. 

In the early morning cool I walked over to my office, 
where a group of natives waited round the door. From 
inside, as I sat working, I could hear their low-voiced talk 
droning on—words indistinguishable; but presently the 
name Galadima struck upon my ear, and a moment later a 
sentence which sounded curious—‘‘ Wallahi, it is true; he 
was seen at daybreak.” 

Wondering a little what it referred to, I summoned 
my head of staff. : 

“ What talk is that of Galadima ? ”’ I asked him idly. 

The native agent shifted his bare feet uneasily. 

“It is but town gossip, lord,” he answered with some 
diffidence. 

** And what is that ?”’ 

“‘ Market talk, no doubt; but they were saying that the 
Galadima is a sick man this day.” 

Sick—from what cause ? I asked. 

“* Nay, I know not, lord, but it is reported that he entered 
the town at dawn and that his head was all swathed in a 
cloth, and that he walked slowly, dragging heavy feet.” 

“Who saw him thus?” I interrupted quickly—there 
was something strange in this, and in the man’s manner. 

“Two women fetching water, and again a man going 
early to his farm. These saw and told to others, swearing 
there was blood upon the rag which bound his face. He 
scowled upon them as he stumbled past and went straight 
inside his house.” 

I dismissed him, ordering further news to be brought to 
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me of the man’s condition. It seemed very remarkable, if 
the townspeople did not lie, that he should have what was 
evidently a wound in the face, unless some animal had 
attacked him. I could not get the thought of the rascal 
out of my head, and when Shott came in to see me about 
some matter, I told him of it. 

He looked at me with a smile. 

“IT know,” he said; “‘and more than that, my men 
are saying that we got the Galadima last night!” 

Two hours later my messenger returned and came 
quickly in to me. 

“The Galadima is dead,” he said laconically, and I 
noticed that there was an undercurrent of relief in his voice. 
It was evident that the news was not unwelcome; the 
dead man would not be missed. 

That was the end of it. The Galadima was buried 
before the sun went down, but in the town that evening a 
strange tale went the round and, as I have heard, is told in 
Nafada to-day. For they said that the Galadima had gone 
prowling in the bush that night after long abstinence. In 
hushed tones they hazarded how in the deep gloom of the 
bush he must have made the magic change which clothed 
him in the vile body of a beast of prey. And last, with a 
conviction which nothing in this world could shake, they 
told among themselves how the man-beast with its slinking 
gait smelt out the dog-bait tainting the night air from the 
trap of thorns, seized upon it and took his death from mai 
baki bui—the two-mouthed gun—which had freed them 
thus from the terror of so many years. So they rejoiced, 
those black children in Nafada town, but I—well I just 
wonder ! 


A. C. G. Hastines. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN PRINCES 


THE unfortunate necessity which befell Lord Reading of 
calling on an Indian prince to appear before a special 
tribunal, or to abdicate should he prefer it, has served to 
draw attention to the extremely difficult problem that the 
existence of the Ruling Princes of India presents, especially 
in view of the political experiment in progress in British 
India. His Highness the Maharajah of Indore, usually 
known as Holkar, from the Maharatta village of Hol 
(whence came the trooper who hacked his way to the 
throne of Indore a couple of hundred years ago), has pre- 
ferred to abdicate rather than be called to account for his 
share in the attempt to abduct his former mistress, the 
dancing girl Mumtaz, whom folk in irony called Begum. 
This attempt also involved the murder of a wealthy 
merchant of Bombay with whom she was driving on 
Malabar Hill. 

The Maharajah has declared that his abdication does 
not mean that he admits his guilt, but that he does not 
acknowledge the competence of the tribunal. He has not, 
as did English Henry, pleaded that over-zealous servants 
had interpreted a hasty expression into a command for 
action, as in the matter of Thomas a Becket, and so we 
may leave it at that. ; 

This is the second Indian prince whose conduct has 
been called into question, and whose abdication occurred 
during Lord Reading’s reign of difficulties and perplexities. 
The first was His Highness the Maharajah of Nabha, a 
Sikh state in the Punjab hundreds of miles from Indore, 
which is in the west of Central India. In the Nabha case 
the Viceroy had occasion to intervene in a series of incidents 
and quarrels between their Highnesses of Nabha and Patiala. 
The result threw the light of day on such extraordinary 
conduct on the part of His Highness of Nabha that he 
wisely preferred to abdicate his throne. 


In themselves these occasions are merely deplorable, 


but, vis-d-vis the status of British India and that of the 
Ruling Princes and their territories, they are very serious, 
and they involve the outlook of the intelligentsia, and 
the attitude of Indian public opinion generally, towards the 
princes. They also involve the relationship between the 
rinces and the Crown and the whole fabric of the Indian 
mpire. The Indian Assembly has already been very 
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critical of affairs in the States, and is by no means acquies- 
cent in or oblivious of scandals, though it has no real 
relationship or responsibility towards the princes and their 
territories. 

For those who are not familiar with the real India, and 
the problems of the three hundred and twenty million 
people who inhabit this empire, that was so recently a 
Turkish one, and to which the British have succeeded by 
so curious a chain of circumstances, it may be stated that 
some two-fifths of the land is governed and administered 
by the Ruling Princes. The remainder only is “ British ” 
India, viz. the India which the British have reclaimed and 
administered through the Governors and the Indian Civil 
Service, and on which we are now trying to graft the 
British Parliamentary system. There are some seven 
hundred princes and chiefs who own this large portion of 
India, some ruling territory as large as a European kingdom, 
others, pieces not much bigger than Battersea Park. What, 
then, is the real relationship of these princes, great and 
small, to the Crown and to British India? How do they 
come to exist, and how is it that the British system has 
not been extended to their dominions ? The second question 
must be answered first, and it involves the whole story of 
the British in India, which the Whig historians have so 
gravely misrepresented. 

As the British are the heirs-at-law to the lapsed Mogul 
Empire, a glance at that Empire is necessary to the 
understanding of the present position. For close on a 
thousand years the kings of Delhi have been Turks, save 
for a short Pathan interlude, and during this thousand years 
the major portion of India has been conquered by Muham- 
madans from Central Asia, and various Moslem kingdoms 
established in place of the earlier Hindu ones. During 
these periods hordes of Turkish and Mongol mercenary 
horse came down to serve the conquerors, till in 1526, in 
the reign of our Henry VIII, Babar of the Jagatai tribe 
of Turks first pareonx' | the existing Delhi dynasty on the 
field of Panipat, and founded what is incorrectly called 
the Mogul Dynasty, though there were, doubtless, in his 
train countless Mogul or Mongol followers and free-lances 
eager to carve their fortunes out of Hindustan. 

Then commenced this final and greatest Turkish rule. 
With the exception of a short interlude between 1540 and 1545, 
this dynasty governed India, waning and crumbling as the years 
rolled on, till the British were compelled in self-protection to 
take its place, though it nominally remained till the last 
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puppet pensioner was brought to the ground by the zeal 
of the mutinous Bengal soldiery in their attempt to restore 
his kingdom. It was at its greatest from the reign of Akbar 
to that of Aurungzebe, viz. from 1556 to 1707. The Empire 
under Aurungzebe covered nearly the whole of India, but 
was not so extensive as the India of the British control. 
The main portion of the country was under the rule of 
Moslem viceroys or of Moslem kings who had submitted 
to the central Mogul power. But in the desert and moun- 
tainous regions of Rajputana, and in the submontaine 
tracts of the Himalaya, the ancient Rajput princes held 
rule of their own, though from force majeur they served 
the Mogul throne as feudatories. 

The harsh anti-Hindu régime of Aurungzebe, and the 
many forces of disruption which had arisen in an empire 
so vast, was causing the vital power to die away at its 
source. Weak successors, disloyal followers, and many 
enemies were bringing the Mogul power slowly to the dust 
—slowly, for it had immense prestige and glory— 
but steadily year by year and generation by generation. 
In the internecine wars which went on within the Empire, 
governors were declaring themselves kings with impunity, 
or at best rendered but nominal allegiance to the Emperor. 
The Hindu Maharattas rose against the hated Moslem, and 
carved principalities for themselves, among them the original 
Holkar. Moslem leaders of horse broke away from Mogul 
control and declared themselves rulers of the estates they 
had hitherto but held in fief, and such like and so forth, 
over the length and breadth of this extensive continent, 
after the manner of other crumbling empires. 

Gradually, and to a great extent by force of circumstances, 
this derelict empire fell in to the British, who absorbed the 
masterless parts, crushed those chiefs in possession who 
would not live in peace alongside them, and entered into 
a friendly treaty with all who were willing so to treat. 
Where those chiefs have abided by their undertakings 
there they and their descendants have remained to this 
day. It has been the policy of Great Britain for several 
generations to keep the Indian princes on their thrones, 
and only in a few cases, and then for special reasons, only 
after repeated trials, has an Indian state been absorbed 
into British India. The outstanding example of absorption 
or annexation in modern times has been that of Oudh, 
where every endeavour had been made for many years to 
get the descendant of a former Mogul viceroyjto govern 
reasonably. Lord Dalhousie, the then Governor-General, 
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believed, as have many others, that the people were better 
off under British rule than under the Chiefs, whom we now 
call Ruling Princes. That is a question which can be argued 
for ever, but Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation when 
there was no lawful heir, was held to be one of the causes 
which brought about local rebellions, when the Army of 
Bengal mutined in 1857. It was a policy that was 
not continued, and all the princes are secured in their 
treaties with the Crown, and may usually adopt when 
heirs fail. 

The territories governed by the Ruling Princes to-day 
are those that owe their origin to one or other of the causes 
already mentioned. The largest, the state ruled by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, is a Mogul subah, or province, known 
to this day in the south as the Mogulai, or Mogul country, 
of 82,700 square miles. It is still governed by the descendant 
of the Mogul viceroy of that province who first made himself 
independent. Gwalior, Indore, Tank and the like are 
principalities carved by leaders of horse during the great 
anarchy which followed the decline of the empire. Oudey- 
pore, Jodhpore, and the other states of Rajputana are ancient 
Hindu states that had recognized the supremacy of the 
Moguls and eventually of the British. In Mysore, one of 
the largest, it will be remembered, Tippu Sultan, the 
son of an Afghan soldier of fortune, who had expelled the 
Hindu ruler, had joined hands with Napoleon Bonaparte 
in an alliance which had as its object the expulsion of the 
British from India. He lost his life in the attempt to carry 
out the policy of the First Consul. The British restored 
the ancient Hindu dynasty, and Mysore remains in 
its hands to this day, a model and progressive Indian 
principality. 

It has been the constant endeavour of the British 
Government to induce the Indian princes to rule their states 
well, and great pains have been taken for many years to 
give their sons the best possible training, and to overcome 
that tendency to dissipation and decay which apparently 
attacks Indian nobles and princes deprived of their former 
occupation of internecine strife. For many years the 
Residents—that is to say, the British diplomatic officers 
delegated to each court—took a more or less forward part. 
in reforming and developing the administration, and per- 
suading the ruler to imitate the more important of the 
systems adopted in British India. But with the progress 
that so many states have made, and the education that the 
rising generations of princes have received, the policy has 
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been to withdraw as much as possible from any form of 
guidance other than the occasional tendering of advice, 
and to encourage the chiefs themselves to devote their 
time to administering the affairs of their states themselves, 
rather than leave everything to their ministers. 

The results of this policy have varied considerably. 
Some of the states are admirably administered by their 
rulers, others are not but it has long been the fashion to 
say, and possibly rightly, that the inhabitants of a native 
state are far happier than their neighbours in British India. 

To a limited extent this may be so, but then the peace 
and measure of justice that they enjoy is only obtainable 
because of the rigour with which such benefits are dispensed 
next door. It is perfectly true that there is much more 
romance and colour in a native state than in a British 

rovince. Kissing can go by favour, which all the East 
oves, unless it be the actual victim. A man that is at 
bottom, may be top to-morrow, by some princely whim, 
and that again is dear to the East. In some of the states, 
notably those in Rajputana, you step from your railway 
carriage on to an elephant and roll backwards down the 
stream of time a thousand years, as you shuffle to your 
residence. You are almost in the atmosphere of the 
Arabian nights, and some Arabian nights can be very 
pleasant. In all native states the irregular haphazard of 
the East is present to a far greater extent than next door. 
But things are not always what they seem. Listen now 
to Nabbi Baksh, a carpet-seller from British India a-selling 
his carpets at Wembley. His views are tinged from having 
lived in the security and regularity of the British administra- 
tion for fifty years: ‘“‘ Yes, Huzoor, that is the Nawab of 
Begumpore. Do I reverence him greatly ? Why, of course 
I do, but I am not his subject, I am a British subject. I 
have sold him many carpets, he still owes me for them. 
He sent for me last autumn in answer to my petition for 
payment. I sat outside his palace gates for three weeks 
before he came out, and no one would take my name in. 


Then he came and ordered more carpets, and now he owes. 


me twenty thousand rupees. But he is in England, as you 
see, and to get here all his bankers and traders have paid 
a levy of many lakhs. They tell me, sahib, that he has one 
of your English houses with a hundred rooms. Yesterday 
there were no quails for him, and an aeroplane flew to Holland 
to get them, while I—I am nearly bankrupt for want of 
payment for my carpets. Do I reverence him, sahib? 
I am from Peshawur, and I and my father and my father’s 
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father have lived under British rule. Ho, ho! Of course 
I reverence him.” 

So much for Nabbi Baksh. But let us now listen to 
two old Rajputs with curled beards, chatting in the guard- 
room of an ancient gateway of a palace in Rajputana, the 
sun high in the heavens, and an elephant patiently weaving 
on the cobbled court hard by. 

Highness returns from Delhi to-night ? ” 

“So they say. God alone knows why His Highness 
goes there.” 

** The lord sahib wanted him, a matter of life and death.” 

“The lord sahib! Who is the lord sahib now? It is 
those chattering monkeys of pleaders and pandars who 
think themselves the Sirkar. Bad enough that His High- 
ness, Prince-of-Princes, Friend-of-the-English, Free-from- 
fear, should have to go at all, when the English were really 
masters, now in their folly they make the babu-shabu-log * 
kings.” 

“Ah, well! It matters not. His Highness has buried 
many cannon, and if the English rule goes, there is no 
Prince like ours. He knows where the traders bank their 
money, and we know where the best women are to be found. 
We shall go taking land in the autumn once again. If 
men are to be men once more, His Highness won’t be 
last so forth. 

So there the story is for good or for evil. The fact 
remains that two-fifths of India is the territory of the Ruling 
Princes, who hate the present trend of affairs, and who deny 
any authority save that of the Crown, as vested in the 
Viceroy, the Viceroy in person and not the Governor- 
General in Council, and all its works. And below the princes 
stand their barons and their yeomen, united in their anti- 
pathy to the legal and trafficking folk from whose ranks at 
present the bulk of the Indian politicians are drawn. In 
their own cities something of political sense is growing 
in the classes of the so-called intelligentsia. But these 
barons and yeomen know, as every Englishman also knows, 
that power belongs to those who by virtue of personal 
physical courage are fit to wield it. They know that 
90 per cent. of the intelligentsia have from time immemorial 
been devoid of it, and with the want of physical stamina 
goes want of moral stamina. Therefore they are intensely 
antipathetic to a system which to their point of view allows 
government to be a talking-shop for the feeble-handed. 


* The clerk and writer folk. 
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In all of which they may or may not be right, but it is 
obvious that for one political problem that the ‘“‘ Reforms ” 
in India have solved a dozen have risen in its place, and 
this one of the Ruling Chiefs, their territories and their 
peoples, is going to bulk very large in the course of the 
next few years. The reforms in the Indian Constitution 
included a Chamber of Princes, outside the normal Govern- 
ment organization, but providing a machinery for the 
discussion of inter-state problems and interests, and capable 
of providing in the future for a more definite share in the 
affairs of India as a whole. The statesmanship required to 
blend these states, with their dignified loyalty to the Crown, 
into harmony and working relationship with a structure 
that has dominion status for its goal, and is flippant in its 
newly given freedom, will need to be of a high order. In 
the days of John Company there was a chant which the 
country folk sang, and it ran thus: 


Khalk-i-Khuda 
Mulk-i-Sirkar 
Hukumat-i-Sahiban Alishan. 


Which being interpreted means: 
The people belong to God 
And the land to the Government 
And the rule to the powerful English sahibs. 


It was a very good chant, and it worked a very great 
work. 


GrorGcE MacMunn 
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CORRESPONDENCE SEOTION 


SIR JOHN SIMON’S SPEECH 


[We feel sure our readers at home and abroad will be interested in Sir John 
Simon’s remarkable speech in the House of Commons on May 6th, which made 
@ profound impression on those who were privileged to hear it, and exercised 
no small influence on events. ] 


Sir JoHN Simon: Although the hour is late, we have now 
reached the final stage, and we are invited to pass this Resolu- 
tion dealing with the Regulations as a whole. I desire to 
ask the attention of the House for a few minutes to one 
feature of the present situation which I think has received 
insufficient attention. We have all of us been so much 
concerned with the gravity of the situation that one novel 
feature of it has not, I think, been appreciated as widely 
as it ought to have been. We speak of the present disaster 
as a general strike, and this general cessation of work is 
regarded by a great many people in the country as though 
it were a species of strike and a variety no doubt more 
serious, widespread and threatening than the strikes we 
have usually known. But by referring to it as a general 
strike there has grown up in some quarters a belief that this 
situation is the same in character as previous strikes, though, 
of course, on a vastly greater scale. 

If I may give an illustration which will appeal to every- 
body in the House, we speak of this situation as a general 
strike much in the same way as we speak of the last war 
as a great war, because it is something of exceptional gravity 
and importance and suffering. I wish to address this con- 
sideration to the House. When this disturbance is over, 
and when Parliament resumes its normal function, it will be 
very necessary to appreciate that this general strike is not 
a strike at all. It is something very different. I am not 
apportioning blame or praise; I am merely pointing out 
a most important fact. A strike, properly understood, is 
perfectly lawful. The right to strike is the right of workmen, 
in combination, by pre-arrangement, to give due notice to 
their employers to terminate their engagements, and to 
withhold their labour when those notices have expired. 
That is what the right to strike is. When that happens, as 
it has sometimes happened—as it has often happened in the 
history of this country—neither the workmen nor the trade 
union leaders are breaking any law; and I hold, and I hope 
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that at this time of day most people hold, that it is an essen- 
tial part of the rights of the British wage-earner that he 
should have the right to strike, and that it never ought to 
be taken away from him. I am sure that those who really 
appreciate the character of British institutions will never 
wish to take it away from him; I cannot imagine a state 
of society in which it might be taken away from him, as it 
would be if we really had a Socialist State, for in those 
circumstances, if that ever happened, as I pointed out in 
the debate a year or two ago, nothing is more certain than 
that the right to strike would be impossible, because, in a 
completely Socialist State, the right to strike would be a 
claim to mutiny. But in society as we have it, and as it is 
likely to remain, the right to strike is a very precious one, 
which everybody who values British institutions should 
acknowledge and defend. 

What I wish, however, to point out to the House, and if 
my voice can reach outside I desire to point it out wherever 
I can, is that the Resolution which was arrived at at the 
Memorial Hall last week, or, at any rate, the decision of the 
Council of the Trade Union Executive, to call out everybody, 
regardless of the contracts which those workmen had made, 
was not a lawful act at all. Every workman who was bound 
by a contract to give notice before he left work, and who, 
in view of that decision, has either chosen of his free will or 
has felt compelled to come out by leaving his employment 
without proper notice, has broken the law just as much as 
the coal-owners would have broken the law if they had failed 
to give due notice to terminate the existing engagements of 
their men, and had attempted to turn them off on the lst May 
without any warning. There is no difference whatever, in 
this matter, between the law as ‘it applies to the workman 
and the law as it applies to the employer. 

As I have said, I am not “ae this with the slightest 
desire to blame or praise, but it would be lamentable if the 
working classes of this country go on with this business 
without understanding that they are taking part in a novel 
and an utterly illegal proceeding. It is this feature of the 
general strike that constitutes its novelty. There may have 
been sporadic cases before, but this time it is part of a 
system. We have had serious strikes before, as we all 
know, but a general strike proclaimed by leaders of organ- 
ized labour which disregards all contracts of employment 
is a wholly different matter. I am speaking not in the least 
in the language of threat, but purely for the purpose of being 
plain, but let this be observed. Take the case of the railway- 
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men. Most of the railway servants of this country serve 
under contracts which require that a notice should be given 
on either side. 

Every railwayman in that position who is now out in 
disregard of the contract of his employment is himself 
personally liable to be sued in the County Court for damages. 
Let me point out a serious thing. Every trade union leader 
who has advised and promoted that course of action is 
liable in damages to the uttermost farthing of his personal 
possessions. I am not saying these things with the least 
desire to secure a cheer from one side or a protest on the 
other, but I feel it to be my duty, so far as I possess any 
power of exposition and explanation, not to fail, whatever 
the cost may be, to make this as plain as I can. I am not 
saying for a moment that action of that sort will be taken ; 
I know nothing about it. But I point it out because the 
fact that it might be taken is the plainest possible proof to 
any honest citizen that what we are faced with now is 
something quite different in character from any lawful 
strike. The fact that these proceedings could be taken 
against these tens of thousands of decent workmen, trade 
union leaders of great authority and position in the House 
and out of it, shows at any rate what a world of difference 
there is between a strike as hitherto understood and the 
general strike which is now proclaimed. Let me give two 
illustrations to point the meaning and effect of this. It is 
a very common thing to find in the rules of a trade union— 
in the course of my professional life I have had to consider 
those rules on behalf of trade unions—a rule to say that if 
a trade unionist does not obey the orders of the executive 
of his union he forfeits his benefits. I am going to take the 
opportunity of making a perfectly dogmatic statement on 
such responsibility as attaches to my experience and know- 
ledge. Any such rule, laying down that a trade unionist 
forfeits his benefit if he does not obey the orders of his 
executive, means, and only means, that he may so forfeit 
those benefits if the order is lawful. It would be an intoler- 
able position if any man forfeited his benefit because he 
declined to obey an unlawful order, and I think it cannot 
be too widely known, because many men are at this time 
deeply concerned to. think that this demand had been made 
upon them, and that they have to choose between obeying 
it and losing their benefit. It cannot be too widely and 
plainly known that there is no court in this country which 
would ever construe such a rule as meaning that the man 
would forfeit his benefits if he is asked to do that which is 
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wrong and illegal. Let me take a second point. People 
talk about the Trade Disputes Act. It so happens that it 
was discussed in the House of Commons in the very first 
ear in which I was a Member. That Act passed its Third 
ading without a dissentient voice. Lord Balfour, then 
Mr. Balfour, who was leading the Opposition, made a speech 
which will be found in Volume 164, 1906. He stated his own 
view, and invited his followers to adopt and follow his 
view, that there was no ground upon which it would be 
proper for the Conservative Party to resist the carriage of 
that Measure. 

Not a single Conservative Member of Parliament opposed 
it, not even Sir Frederick Banbury. What is the significance 
of that? It is this, that when Parliament passed the Trade 
Disputes Act and restored to trade unions the immunity of 
their funds, which for thirty years had been assumed on all 
hands to belong to them, the situation with which we are 
now faced was not contemplated. That Act was started 
and was carried through this House unanimously, on grounds 
which Mr. Balfour, as he then was, admitted to be grounds 
of argument, and could not be resisted, that argument being 
that they had the right to combine, the right to strike, and 
that they are breaking no law, they are inflicting no wrong 
if they do so, and on that assumption it was a reasonable 
thing that funds which they had gathered and organized, 
largely for the purpose of benefits and relief, should not be 
exposed to the hazards of the courts by mere accidental, 
unintended lapse, perhaps of a subordinate. I only have to 
state that to point out the distinction. I venture to say that 
it is quite certain that what Parliament had in mind when 
it spoke of a trade dispute—I am not discussing the legal 
technicalities; I am talking about the substance of the 
thing—what Parliament had in mind in 1906 when it spoke 
of a trade dispute and guaranteed immunity for funds, was 
a strike of a lawful character. 

I apologize for keeping the House at this hour. I have 
said this because I am deeply interested in the protection, 
in the development and in the securing of trade union 
rights. I firmly believe that the free, fair use by organized 
Labour of all its proper powers of combination is essential 
to the fair working of modern industry. I cannot conceal 
from anyone who is good enough to pay the smallest 
attention to my views that this proclamation of a general 
strike, from the point of view of the future of trade unionism, 
is a tragic blunder. What is the first thing it has done? 
At a blow it has deprived the miners of this country— 
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decent men, faced with a dreadful difficulty, in which they 
are entitled to receive, and did receive, the widespread 
sympathy of ordinary citizens—of a great deal of the 
sympathy that they thoroughly deserve. It has thrown the 
claim, the appeal, the case which they had, into the back- 
ground, because we are faced with a perfectly new and most 
dangerous attack upon the community itself. It has put 
in jeopardy rights of organized Labour which for my part 
I want to do my utmost to protect and defend. The day 
will come when this struggle is ended in the only way in 
which it can be ended, when opinion—irritated, resentful, 
suffering opinion—will be proclaimed that we ought to make 
an immense invasion and reduction of the legitimate rights 
of organized Labour; and the people who are responsible 
for creating that situation are the very people whose duty it 
was at all costs to have told organized Labour in this country 
that a general strike was a very different thing from the 
trade dispute contemplated by Parliament. I have heard 
my hon. friend, the Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Kirkwood), 
this afternoon in a most powerful and eloquent, though 
perhaps somewhat discoursive, speech make a most famous 
quotation from a famous passage in a play of Shakespeare. 

The hon. Member below me thought it came from the 
poet Burns. That was because he mistook the Doric accent 
in which the passage was pronounced for the English fount 
from which the message was derived. It was the famous 
speech of Isabella in Measure for Measure, and I wonder 
whether the hon. Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Kirkwood) 
remembers the lines which immediately precede the passage 
he quoted. They are very apposite to this situation. 
Immediately before Isabella deplores what men may do she 
makes this observation : 


O! it is excellent to have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 


The real question here, which all of us who are honestly 
sympathetic with British Labour are bound in good faith 
to put to all who control it, is this: Do you not realize that 
what you are doing with your immense organized power is 
this: You are abusing the power which the community 
gave you, and unless you are careful there may be a terrible 
reaction. I think it is the duty of everybody to remember 
that when that reaction comes we must protect and secure 
and preserve the legitimate rights of organized Labour. I 
saw in the copy of the British Gazette this morning—and ma. 

I say that the Home Secretary seems to have been. aul 
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better with the second than with the first edition ?—a telegram 
from Rome which announces that the Italian people, living 
under the dispensation which you know, are watching 
events in this country, and this view is attributed to them, 
that these events are “ accepted in Italy as a proof that the 
old Parliamentary régime has passed in the march of modern 
historical conditions.” I think that is a mistake. I think 
it will appear that at any rate in this country the old Parlia- 
mentary régime has not passed. It is with no desire to 
utter threats or reproaches or any want of sympathy with 
underpaid wage-earners, but because I have the deepest 
conviction that it is the duty of Liberals like myself to speak 
like this, that I beg those who have authority in the ranks 
of organized Labour to-day to realize that they are putting 
in jeopardy the most sacred possession of the wage-earners 
of this land, that they are making it more difficult to preserve 
in the future those rights to which Labour is legitimately 
entitled, and whatever may be the appeal, however eloquently 
made, for the promotion of negotiations, who would not 
wish them to be promoted and succeed ? I think they will 
realize that they, too, have this responsibility, that they have 
committed hundreds and thousands of decent labouring men 
to a crusade which must end in failure, and which is in danger 
of setting back the useful peaceful progress of the working 
classes of this country it may be for a generation. 


“CEASE WORK” ORDER 
T.U.C. Counciu’s INSTRUCTIONS 


TRANSPORT AND POWER 


The Trade Union Congress General Council issued the 
following ‘“‘ proposals for co-ordinated action of trade 
unions” on Saturday, May Ist, with a prefatory note saying 
“It should be understood that memoranda giving detailed 
instructions will be issued as required ”’ : 


1, Scorg. 


The Trade Union Congress General Council and the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain having been unable to obtain a satisfactory settlement of the 
matters in dispute in the coal-mining industry, and the Government and the 
mineowners having forced a lock-out, the General Council, in view of the need 
for co-ordinated action on the part of affiliated unions in defence of the policy 
laid down by the General Council of the Trade Union Congress, directs as 
follows : 
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TRADES AND UNDERTAKINGS TO CEASE WORK. 


Except as hereinafter provided, the following trades and undertakings shall 
cease work as and when required by the General Council : 


TRANspPoRT, including all affiliated unions connected with transport, i.e. 
railways, sea transport, docks, wharves, harbours, canals, road transport, 
railway repair shops and contractors for railways, and all unions connected 
with the maintenance of, or equipment, manufacturing, repairs, and grounds- 
men employed in connection with air transport. 

Printine TRADES, including the Press. 


PRopvuctTIvE INDUSTRIES. 


(a) IRoN AND STEEL. 

(6) anD Heavy CuHemicats Grovup.—Including all metal workers 
and other workers who are engaged, or may be engaged, in installing 
alternative plant to take the place of coal. 

Burmwpine TrapE.—All workers engaged on building, except such as are 
employed definitely on housing and hospital work, together with all workers 
engaged in the supply of equipment to the building industry, shall cease work. 

ELEcTRICITY AND Gas.—The General Council recommend that the trade 
unions connected with the supply of electricity and gas shall co-operate with 
the object of ceasing to supply power. The Council request that the executives 
of the trade unions concerned shall meet at once with a view to formulating 
common policy. 

SaniTaRy SERVICES.—The General Council direct that sanitary services be 
continued. 

HEALTH AND Foop Srrvices.—The General Council recommend that 
there should be no interference in regard to these, and that the trade unions 
concerned should do everything in their power to organize the distribution of 
milk and food to the whole of the population. 

With regard to hospitals, clinics, convalescent homes, sanatoria, infant wel- 
fare centres, maternity homes, nursing homes, schools, the General Council 
direct that affiliated unions take every opportunity to ensure that food, milk, 
medical and surgical supplies shall be efficiently provided. 


2. TRADE UNION DISCIPLINE. 


(a) The General Council direct that, in the event of trade unionists being 
called upon to cease work, the trade unions concerned shall take steps to keep 
a daily register to account for everyone of their members. It should be made 
known that any workers called upon to cease work should not leave their own 
district and by following another occupation, or the same occupation in another 
district, blackleg their fellow-workers. 

(b) The General Council recommend that the actual calling out of the 
workers should be left to the unions, and instructions should only be issued by 
the accredited representatives of the unions participating in the dispute. 


3. TRADES COUNCILS. 


The work of the trades councils, in conjunction with the local officers of 
the trade unions actually participating in the dispute, shall be to assist in 
carrying out the foregoing provisions, and they shall be charged with the 
responsibility of organizing the trade unionists in dispute in the most effective 
manner for the preservation of peace and order. 
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4. INorTEMENT TO DISORDER aND SPIES. 


A strong warning must be issued to all localities that any person found 
inciting the workers to attack property, or inciting the workers to riot, must 
be dealt with immediately. It should be pointed out that the opponents will 
in. all probability employ persons to act as spies and others to use violent 
language in order to incite the workers to disorder. 


5. TRaDE UNIoN AGREEMENTS, 


The General Council further direct that the executives of the unions con- 
cerned shall definitely declare that in the event of any action being taken and 
trade union agreements being placed in jeopardy, it be definitely agreed that 
there will be no general resumption of work until those agreements are fully 
recognized. 


6. PROCEDURE. 


(a) These proposals shall be immediately considered by the executives of 
the trade unions concerned in the stoppage, who will at once report as to whether 
they will place their powers in the hands of the General Council and carry out 
the instructions which the General Council may issue from time to ime 
concerning the necessary action and conduct of the dispute, 

(6) And, further, that the executives of all other affiliated unions are a 
to report at once as to whether they will place their powers in the hands of 
the General Council and carry out the instructions of the General Council 
from time to time, both regarding the conduct of the dispute and financial 
assistance. 

A. Puau, Chairman. 
Wa ter M, Citrine, Acting Secretary. 


April 30th. 
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